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CORSICA. 

WRITTEN IN TBI T^AR 176^ 



Amanlynoe 



Of unfubmittixig fpirit> vrife and brave; 
Who ftill thro' blieding ages ftruggM ^^"^ 
To hold a generoui undimimih'd ftafie ; 
Too much in vain I 

Thomson. 



Hail generous Corsica ! unconquerM ifle ! 
The fort of freedom ; that amidft the waves 
Stands like a rock of adamant, and dares 
The wildeft fury of the beating ftorm. 

And are there yet, in this late fickly age. 
Unkindly to the tow'ring growths of virtue. 
Such bold exalted fpirits ? Men whofe deeds, 
To the bright annals of old Greece oppos'd. 



^2 CORSICA. 

Would throw in .ihades her yet unrival'd zuune, 
And dim the luftre of her fiureft page ! 
And glows the flame of Liberty fo ftrong 
In this lone fpeck of earth ! this fpot obfcure. 
Shaggy with woods, and crufted o'er with rock, 
By flaves furrounded, and by flaves opprefeM ! 
What then fliould Britons feel? fhould they not catch 
The warm contagion of heroic ardour. 
And kindle at a fire fo like their own ? 

Such were the working thoughtswhichfwell'dthebreaft 
Of generous Boswel ; when with nobler aim 
And views beyond the narrow beaten track 
By trivial fancy trod, he tum'd his courfe 
From poliih'd Gallia's foft delicious vales. 
From the grey reUques of imperial Rome, 
From her long galleries of laurd'd ftone. 
Her chifel'd heroes and her marble gods. 



CORSICA* 3 

Whofe dumb matjeflk pomp yet af^es the world. 
To animated fiffirm of patriot zeal ; 
Warm in the living m^efty of virtue ; 
Elate with lduie& fpirit ; firm; refolv'd ; 
By fortune nor fubdu'd, nor awM by power. 

How raptur'd fancy burns, while warm Iq thought 
I trace the jwfhir'd hndfcape ; while I kifs 
With pilgrim lips devout, the facred foil 
Stain'd with the blood of heroes. Cyrni^s, hail ! 
Hail to Ihy rocky, deep indented ihbres, 
And pointed cli£, which hear the chafing deep 
Inceflant foaming round their {hatggf fides. 
Hail to thy winding baiys, thy flielt'ring ports 
And ample harbours, which inviting ftretch 
Their hofpitable arms to every fidl : 
Thy numeitws ftreams, that burfting from the cliifi 
Down the ftcep channerd rock impetuous pour 

B a 
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With gratefal murmur : on the fearful ed^ 

Of the rude precipice, thy hamlets blown 

And ftraw-roof M cots, which from the level vale 

Scarce feen, amongft the craggy hanging difis 

Seem like an eagle's neft aerial built. 

Thy fwelling mountains, brown with folemn fhade 

Of various trees, that wave their giant arms 

O'er the rough fons of freedom ; lofty pines» 

And hardy fir, and ilex ever green, 

And fpreading cbefhut, with each humbler plant» 

And fhrub of fragrant leaf, that clothes their fides 

With living verdure ; whence the cluft^ring bee 

Extra6^s her golden dews : the fhining box. 

And fweet-leaved myrtle, aromatic thyme. 

The prickly juniper, and the green leaf 

Which feeds the fpinning worm ; while glowing bright 

Beneath the various foliage, wildly fpreads 

The arbutus, and rears his fcarlet fruit 
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Luxuriant, mahtling o'er the craggy ftceps ; 
And thy own native laurel crowns the fcene. 
Hail to thy lavage forefls, awful, deep : 
Thy tangled thickets, and thy crowded woods. 
The haunt of herds untam'd ; which fullen bound 
From rock to rock with fierce unfocial air. 
And wilder gaze, as confcious of the power 
That loves to reign amid the lonely icenes 
Of unquellcd nature : precipices huge. 
And tumbling torrents ; tracklefs deferts, plains 
Fenc'd in with guardian rocks, whofe quarries teem 
With fhining fteel, that to the cultur'd fields 
And funny hills which wave with bearded grain 
Defends their homely produce. Liberty, 
The mountain Goddefs, loves to range at large 
Amid fuch fcenes, and on the iron foil 
Prints her majeflic ftcp. For thefe fhe fcoms 
The green enamel'd vales, the velvet lap 

» 3 
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Of fmooth&vanxiahs, whe» the pillpw'd head 

Of luxury repo£bs ; balmy gsdes. 

And bowers that breatbe of blKs. For thefe» when firft 

This ifle emerging like a beauteous gem 

From the (^rk boCbm of th^ Tyrrbeae maia 

Rear'd its hk iconXf fhe mark'd it fiar her own. 

And with her ipirit warm'd. Her ^auine fonSf . 

A broken remiiant, fropi the gca^rous ftock 

Of ancient Greece^ ^from Spaita's .iad remuns. 

True to their high defcent, prefcrv'd ua^uciich'd 

The lacmi fire thro' many a barbarpus age : 

Whom, nor the iron rod of cruel Carthage^ 

Nor the dread fceptre of imperial Rome, 

Nor bloody Goth, nor grifly Saracen, 

Nor the long galling yoke of proud Liguria, 

Could crufli into fubje£lion. Still unquell'd 

They rofe fuperior, burfting from their chains. 

And claim'd man's d^areft birthright, iLipjsHTY : 
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And long» thro' many a hard unequal ftrife 
Maintained the. glorious conflict ; long withflood 
With £uQgle arm, the whok oolledked f9rce 
Of haughty Genoa, and ambitious Gaid. 
And ihall with&nd it-— Truft the faithful M ufe ! 
It is not in the fbite of mortal arm, 
Scarcely in £ite, to bind the ftrUggling foul 
That gall'd by wantoft power, indignant fwells 
Againft oppreffion ; breathing great revenge, 
Carelefs of fife, determined to be free. 
And &v'ring heaven apim)ves : for fee the Man, 
Bom to exalt his own, and give mankind 
A glimpfe of higher natures : juft, as great ; 
The foul of council, add the nerve of war ; 
Of highunfhakenfpirit, tempered fweet 
With foft urbanity, and poliib'd grace. 
And attic wit, and gay unftudied fmiles : 
Whom heaven in fame propitious hour endow'd 

» 4 



8 CORSICA.. 

With crciy purer virtue : gave him all 

That lifts die hero, or ailoms the man. 

Gave him the eye fublime ; the fearching glance 

Keen» fcanning deep, that (mites the guilty foul 

As with a beam from heaven ; on his brow ii 

Serene, and fpacious front, fet the broad ieal 

Of dignity and rule ; then fmil'd benign 

On this fiur pattern of a God below. 

High wrought, and breath'd into his fwelling breaft 

The large ambitious wifh to fave his country. 

Oh beauteous title to immortal fame I 

The man devoted to the public, ftands 

In the bright records of fuperior worth 

A ftep below the Ikies : if he fucceed,. 

The firft £iir lot which earth aiSbrds, is his ; 

And if he fidls, he &lls above a throne. 

When fuch their leader, can the brave defpair ? 

Freedom the caufe, and Paoli the chief ! 



CORSICA; .9 

Succefs to your fw hopes ! a Britifli Mufe, ' 
Tho' weak and powerlefs, lifts her fervent yoice« 
And breathes a prayer fisr your fuccds. Oh could' • 
She fcatter bleffings as the mom Iheds dews. 
To drop upon your heads ! but patient h<q)e - '- ^ 
Muft wait th* appointed hour ; fecure of this. 
That never with the Indolent and weak 
Will freedom deign to dwell ; (he muft be feiz'd 
By that bold arm that wreftles for the blefling : 
'Tis heaven's beft gift, and muft be bought with blood* 
When the ftorm thickens, when the combat bums^ 
And pain and death in every horrid ihape 
That can appal the feeble, prowl around, 
Then virtue triumphs ; then her tow'ring form 
Dilates with kindling majefty ; her mien 
Breathes a diviner (ptrit, and enlarged 
Each fpreading feature, with an ampler port 
And bolder tone, exulting, rides the ftorm. 
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And joys amidft the tempeft. Then fhe rtxpB 

Her golden harveft ; fruits of nobler gtowth 

And higher relUh than meri^an funs 

Can ever ripen ; hix, heroic deeds. 

And godlike adicm* *Tis not meats, and drinks. 

And balmy airs, and vernal (iins, and ihowers 

That feed and ripen minds ; 'tis toil and danger i 

And wreftling with the ftubbom ^ipe ot fitte ; 

And war, and iharp diftre6, and paths oUcurc 

And dubious. The bold fwimmer joys not fo 

To fed the proud waves imder him) and beat 

With ftrotig repelling arm the billowy furge ; 

The generous courier does not fo exult 

To tds his floating mane againft the wind. 

And neigh amidft the thunder of the war. 

As virtue to oppofe her fwellmg brcaft 

Like a firm fhield agsunft die darts of fate. . 

And when her fons in that rough fchool have leam'd 
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To (inik at danger^ thea the haasd that raised 
SbaQ huih the fbrm, and lead the fhinmg train 
Pf peaceful years in bright proceffion on. 
Then fliall the (hepherd's pip9, the mule's lyre, • 
On Cy&nus' ihore$ he heatd : her grateful (bus 
With loud acclaim and hyxom of coidial praiie 
Shall hail their high deliverers ; every name 
To virtue dear be from oblivion fhatch'd 
And plac'd among the fbrs : but chiefly thine, 
Thine» Paoli^ with fweeteft (bund fhall dwell 
On their applauding lips ; diy iacred name, 
Endear'd to Iwg pofterity, Ibme Mufe, 
More worthy of the theme* fhall confecmte 
To after-ages, and app^uding worlds 
Shall blefs &e godlike man who favM his countiy* 

So vainly wifli'd, fo fondly hop'd the Mufe : 
Too fondly hop'd. The iron fates prevail, 
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And Cyrnus is no more. Her generous fons, 
Lefi vanquiihMthano^erwhelm'd, by numbers crttfli*<l^ 
AdmirM^ unaided fell. So drives the moon 

In dubious batde with the gathering clouds, 

« 

And ftrikes a fplendour thro' them ; till at lengdi 
Storms rolled on ftorms invcdvc the hcc of heaven 
And quench her ftruggling fires. Forgive the zeal 
That, too prefumptuous, whifperM better things, 
And read die book of deiliny amiis. 
Not with tfie purple colouring of fuccefi 
Is virtue beft adom'd : th* attempt is praife. 
There yet remains a freedom, nobler fer 
Than kings or fenates can dcftroy or give ;: 
Beyond the proud oppreflbr*s cruel grafp . 
Seated fecure , uninjur'd ; undeftroy'd ; 
Worthy of Gods : The freedom of the mind. 



( 12 ) 
THE INVITATION. 

TO MISS B****». 



Hie g;eli<li fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hie nemus : hie ipfo tecum confumerer aevo* 

Virgil. 



Health to my friend, and long unbroken years. 
By ftorms unruffled and unftain'd by tears : 
Wing'd by new joys may each white minute fly ; 
Spring on her cheeky and funfhine in her eye : 
O'er that dear bread, where love and pity fpringSK 
May peace eternal fpread her downy wings : 
Sweet beaming hope her path illumine ftill, 
And fair ideas all her fancjr fill. 
From glittering fcenes which ftrike the dazzled fight. 
With mimic grandeur and illufive light, 
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From idle hurry, and tumultuous noife. 
From hollow friendfhips, and from iickly joys, 
Will Delia, at the Mufc's call, retire 
To the pure pleafures rural fcenes infpire ? 
Will fhe from crowds and bufy cities fly. 
Where wreaths of curling (mdce involve the iky. 
To tafte the grateful (hade of ijpreading trees, 
And drink the fpirit of the mountain breeze ? 

When winter's hand the roughening year deforms. 
And hollow winds foretel approaching ftorms, 
Then Pleafure, like a bird of paflage, flies 
To brighter dimes, and more indulgent flues : 
Cities and courts allure her fprightly train, 
From the bleak mountain and the naked plain ; 
And gold and gems with artificial blaze. 
Supply the ficfcly fun's declining rays. 
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But foon, returning on the weftem gale» 
She feeks the bofom of the grafiy vale : 
There, wrapt in carckfs eafe, attunes her lyre 
To the wild warblings of the woodland quire : 
The daified turf her humble throne fupplies. 
And early primrofes around her rife. 
We'll follow where the (miling goddefs leads. 
Thro* tangled forcfts or cnamerd meads ; 
O'er pathlefs. hills her airy form we'll chafe. 
In iilent glades her fairy footfteps trace : 
Small pains there needs her footfteps to purfue. 
She cannot fly from friendihip^ and from you. . 
Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds. 
And o'er her boftMn breathe the weflcrn winds. 
Already now the ihow-drop dares appear. 
The firft pale bloflbm of th' unripen'd year ; 
As Flora's breath, by fome transforming power. 
Had chang'd an icicle into a flower : 
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Its name> and hue, the (otnikfk plant retains, 
And winter lingers in ite icy veins. 
To thefe fucceed the violet's du&y blue. 
And eadi inferior flower of fainter hue ; 
Till riper months the perfed year difclofe. 
And Flora cries exulting. See my RoTe ! 

The Mufc invites, my Delta haftc away, 
And let us (weetly wafte the carelefi day. 
Here gentle fummits lift their airy brow ; 
Down the green flope here winds the labouring ploiw ; 
Here, bath'd by frequent fhow'rs cool vales are feen, 
Cloth'd with frefh verdure, and eternal green ; 
Here fmooth canals, acrois th' extended plain. 
Stretch their long arms to join the diftant main ♦ : 



* The Duke of Bridgewater's canal » which in many places crofles the 
road, and in one is carried by an aquedud over the river IrweU. It» 
bead is at Worfley, where it is conveyed by deep tunnels under the coal 
pits, for the purpofe of loading the boats. 
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The fons of toil with many 2. weaiy ftrpkc 
Scoop the hard bofom of the folid rock j 
Refiftlefs, thro' the ftifFoppofing clay. 
With fteady patience work theii* gradual way; 
Compel the genius of th' unwilliQg flood 
Thro' the brown horrors of the aged wood ; 
*Crofs the lone wafte the filver urn they pour. 
And cheer the barren heath or fuUen moor. . 
The traveller with pleafing wonder fees 
The white fail gleaming thro' the dujky trees ; 
And views the altcr'd landfcape with furprife, 
And doubts the magic fcenes which round him rife. 
Now, like a flock of fwans, above his head 
Their woven wings the flying veflTels fpread ; 
Now meeting ftreams in artful mazes glide. 
While each unmxngled pours a feparate tide ; 
Now through the hidden veins of earth they flow, 
And viilt fulphurous mines and caves below ; 
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The dudile ftreams obey the guidiiig hand, 
And focial plenty circles round the bnd. 

But nobler praife awauts our green retreats ; 
The Mufes here have fixM their (acred fcati. 
Mark where its fimpk front yon maniion rean. 
The nnrfery of men for future years ! 
Here callow chiefe and embryo ftatefinen lie. 
And unfledg'd poets ihort excurfions try : 
While Merfcy's gentle current, which too long 
By fame negleded, and unknown to fong» 
Between his rufliy banks, (no poet's theme) 
Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar (beam, 
Reflefls th* afcending feats with confcious pride^ 
And dares to emulate a daffic tide. 
Soft mufic breathes along each opening fhade. 
And fooths the dafbing of his rough cafcadc. 
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With myftic lines his fands are figured o*er. 
And circles tracM upon the lettered fhore. 
Beneath his willows rove th* inquiring youth. 
And court the fidr majeftic form of truth. 
Here nature opens all her fecret fprings, 
And heav*n-bom fcience plumes her eagle-wings: 
Too long had bigot rage, with malice fwell'd, 
Crufli'd her ftrong piniojis, and her flight with-held ,* 
Too long to check her ardent progrefs ftrove : 
So writhes the ferpent round the bird of Jove ; 
Hangs on her flight, reftrains her tow'ring wing, 
Twifts its dark folds, and points its venom'd fting. 
Yet ftill (if aught aright the Mufe divine) 
Her rifing pride ihall mock the vain deflgn ; 
On founding pinions yet aloft fhall foar. 
And thro' the azure deep untravel'd paths explore. 
Where fcience fmiliss, the Mufes join the train ; 
And gentlcfi arts and pureft manners reign. 
c a 
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Ye generous youth who love this ftu£ous ihade» 
How rich a field is to your hopes difplay*d ! 
Knowledge to you unlocks the daffic page ; 
Aud virtue bloflbms for a better age. 
Oh golden days ! oh bright unvalued houn ! 
What blifs (M ye but knpw that blifs) were yours? 
With richcft ftorcs your gbwing bofonis fraught. 
Perception quick, and luxury of thought ; 
The high dedgns that heave the labouring Xoul, 
Panting for fame, impatient of ccxitroul ; 
And fond enthufiaftic thought, that feeds 
On pi<£tur'd tales of vaft heroic deeds ; 
And quick affeflions, kindling into^flame 

At virtue's, or their country's honoured name ; 

And fpirits light, to every joy in tune ; 

And friendfhip, ardent as a fummer's noon ; 

And generous fccam of vice's venal tribe ; 

And proud difdaia of intereft's fcMrdid bribe ; 
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And confcious honour's quick inftin£Hv9 fenfe ; 
And fmiles unforc'd ; and eafy confidence ; 
And vivid fancy ; and clear iunple truth ; 
And all the mental bloom of vernal youth. 

How bright the fcene to fancy's eye appears, 
Thro' the long perfpeftive of diftant years. 
When this, this little group their country calls 
From academic (hades and learned halls. 
To fix her laws, her fpirit to fuftain. 
And light up glory thro' her wide domain I 
Their various tafles in different arts difplay'd. 
Like temper'd harmony of light and iliade. 
With friendly union in one mafs fhaU' blend, 
And this adorn the flate, and that defend* 
Thefc the fequefler'd (hade fhall cheaply pleafc. 
With learned labour, and ingkirious ci^ : 
C3 
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While tliofe, impelled by fome rdiftlds force. 

O'er feas and rocks fball urge their ventVous courfe ; 

Rich fruits matur'd by glowing funs behold. 

And China's groves of vegetable gold ; 

From every land the various harveft fpoil, 

And bear the tribute to their native foil: 

But tell each land (while every toil they fhare. 

Firm to fuKhun, and refolute to dare,) 

MAN is the nobler growth our realms fupply. 

And SOULS are ripen'd in our northern iky. 

Some, penfive creep along the fhelly fhore^ 
Unfold the filky texture pf 2^ flow^ ; 
With fharpen'd eyes infped an hornet's fting, 
And all the v^ondeis of an infe£k's wing. 
Some, tjrace with curious fearch the hidden caufe 
Of nature's ch^anges, ^d h^r various laws ; 
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Untwift her beauteous web> difrobe her charms, 
And hunt her to her elemental forms : 
Or prove what hidden powers in herbs are found 
To quench difeafe and cool the burning wound ; 
With cordial drops the fainting head fuftain. 
Callback the flitting foul, and ftill the throbs of pain. 

Tlie patriot paffion this fhall fhongly feel ; 
Ardent, and glowing with undaunted zeal. 
With lips of fire fhall plead his country's caufe. 
And vindicate the majefly of laws. 
This, clothed with Britain's thunder, fpread alarms 
Thro' the wide earth, and fhake the pole with arms. 
That, to the founding lyre his deeds rehearfe, 
Enfhrine his name in fome immortal verfe. 
To long poflerity his praife confign. 
And pay a life of hardfhips by a line. 

c 4 
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While others, confecrate to higher aims, 
Whofe hallow'd bofoms glow with purer dames. 
Love in their heart, perfuafion in their tongue. 
With words of peace fhall charm the Mining throng. 
Draw the dread veil that wraps th* eternal throne. 
And launch our fouls into the bright unknown. 

Here ccafe my fong. Such arduous themes require 
A matter's pencil and a poet's fire : 
Unequal far fuch bright defigns to paint, 
Too weak her colours, and her lines too £unt. 
My drooping Mufe folds up her fluttering wing. 
And hides her head in the green lap of fpring. 



THE GROANS OF THE TANKARD. 

IXdcidignemeroJ HanAT. 

Or ftrange events I fing, and portents dire ; 
Thcii^ondrous themes a reverent ear require : 
Tho* ftrange the tale, the faithful Mufe believe. 
And what fhe fays with pious awe receive, 

'Twas at the folemn, filent, noon-tide hour. 
When hunger rages with defpotic power, 
When the lean ftudent quits his Hebrew root* 
For the grofs nourifhment of Englifli fruits. 
And throws unfinifh'd airy fyftems by 
For folid pudding and fubftantial pye, 
When hungry poets the glad fummons own. 
And leave fpare Faft to dine with Gods alone ; 
Our fober meal difpatch'd with filent hafle, 
The decent grace concludes the fhort repaft : 
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Then, urgM by third, wc caft impatient eyes 
Where deep, capacious, vaft, of ample iize, 
The TANKARD ftood, replenifh'd to the brink 
With the cold beverage blue-ey'd Naiads drink. 
But lo ! a fudden prodigy appears. 
And our chili'd hearts recoil with ftartling fears ; 
Its pwning mouth difclos'd the deep profound. 
And in low murmurs breath'd a fuUen found ; 
Cold drops of dew di4 on the fides aj^»ear ; 
No finger touch'd it, and no hand was near ; 
At length th* indignant vafe its filence broke, 
Firftheay'4 deep hollow groans, and then diftin^y (poke, 

*<HowchangMthefcene! for what unpardoned crimes 
** Have I furviv'd to thefe degenerate times? 
" I, who was wont the feftal board to grace, 
" And 'midft the circle lift my honeft face. 



GROANS OF THE TANKAHD. t^ 

*V Whiteo'erwith froth, like Etna crown'dwith (how, 
" Which mantled o*er the brown abyfs. below, 
** Where Ceres mingled with her golden ftore 
** The richer fpoils of either India's (hore, 
" The dulcet reed the Weftem iilands bo^ 
** And fpicy fruit from Banda's fragrant coaft. 
** At folemn feafts the ne^r'd draught I pouf'd, 
** And often joumey'd round the ample board : 
•" The poitly Alderman, the ftately Mayor, 
** And all the furry tribe my worth declare ; 
'^ And the keen Sportfman oft, his labours done, 
** To me retreating with the fetting fun, 
*^ Deep draughts imbib'd, and cqnquer'd land and fea, 
" And overthrew the pride of France — ^by me, 

^< Let meaner clay contain the limpid wave,' 
♦* The dgy for fuch an office nature gave; 



28 G&OANS QF "fllE TANKAB.D. 

** Let China^s earthy enrich'd with coloured ftalns, 

'' PendlM with gold, and ftreakM with azure ydx^ 

^* The gj^ttkd flavour of the Indian leaf, 

•* Or Mocho's funbumt berry glad receive ; 

** The nobler metal ckims more generous ufe, 

** And mine fhould flow with more exalted juice. 

** Did I for this my native bed rcfign, 

'* In the dark bowels of Potofi's mine ? 

•* Was I for this with violence torn away, 

** And dragg'd to regions of the upper day ? 

** For this the rage of torturing furnace bore, 

*^ From foreign drofe to purge the bright'oing ore ? 

<* For this have I endur'd the fiery teft, 

^< And was I ftamp'd for this with Britain's lofty crefl? 

" Unbleft the day, and lucklefs was the hour 
** Which doom'd me to a Prefbyterian's power: 



GROANS OF THE TANKARD. ^9 

" Fated to ferve the Puritanic race, 

" Whofe flender meal is fhoiter than their grace ; 

** Whcrfe moping fons no jovial orgies keep; 

** Where evening brings no fummons — ^but to ileep; 

" No Carnival is even Chriftmas here, 

** And one long Lent involves the meagre year, 

** Bear me, ye pow'rs! to fome more genial fcenc, 

" Where on foft cufliions lolls the gouty Dean, 

** Or rofy Prebend, with cherubic face, 

" With double chin, and paunch of portly grace, 

** Who lull'd in downy flumbers fhall agree 

** To own no infpiration but from me- 

** Or to fome fpacious manfion, Gothic, old, 

" Where Comus' fprightly train their vigils hold; 

" There oft exhaufted, and replenifh'd oft, 

^* Oh I let me ftill fupply th'. eternal draught; 

" Till care within the deep abyfs be drown*d, 

** And thought grows giddy at the.vaft profound/' 



^ GROANS OP THE TAKKAltD. 

More had the goblet fpoke, but lo ! appears 
An ancient Sibyl fiinow'd o*er with yean* 
Her afpe£t four, and ftem ungracious look 
With fudden damp the confcious veflel ftruck : 
Chill'd at her touch its mouth it ilowly closed. 
And in long iilence all its griefs repos'd : 
Yet ftill low murmurs creep along the ground^ 
And the air vibrates with the filver found. 



( 31 ) 

ON THE BACKWARDNESS OF THE 
SPRING 1771. 

Eftatem increpitans fcram, zephjnrofque monntes. 

Virgil. 

In vain the fprightly fun renews his courfe, 
Climbs up th' afcending figns and leads the day» 
While long embattled clouds repel his force. 
And lazy vapours choak the golden ray. 

In vain the fpring proclaims the new-bom year ; 
No flowers Jbeneath her lingering footfteps fpring. 
No rofy garland binds her flowing hair, 
And in her train no feather'd warblers fing. 

Her opening breafl: is ftain'd with frequent fhowew, 
Her ftreaming trefles bath'd in chilling dews. 
And fad before her move the penfive hours, 
Whofe flagging wings no breathing fwcets diflufe, 



j2 BACKWAKDKESS OF SPRIIIG* 

Like fome lone pilgrim, dad in moumfiil weed, 
Whoie wounded bo(bm drinks her falling tears 
On whofe pale check relentlefs forrows feed, 
Whofe dreary way no fprigbtly carol cheen. 

Not thus {be breath'd on Amo's purple fliore. 
And call'd die Tufcan Mutes to her bowers ; 
Not this the robe in Enna's vale fhe wcwe, 
When Ceres' daug)[iter flll'd her lap with flowers* 

Clouds behind clouds in long fucceiEon rife^ 
And heavy fnows opprefs the fpringing green ; 
The dazzling wafte fatigues tibe achii^ eyes^ 
And fancy droops beneath th' unvaried fcene. 

Indulgent nature, loofe this frozen zone ; 
Thro' opening ikies let genial fun-beams play; 
Difiblving fnows fliall their glad impulie own. 
And mdt upon the bofom of the May. 



{ 33 ) 



VERSES 



WRtTTEN IN AN ALCOVE. 



Jm Cytfaem tboroi 4ucit Venin immiaaite Luna. 

HORATW 



Now the moon-beam's trembling luftrc 
Silvers o'er the dewy, green» 

And in foft and fhadowy colours 
Sweetly iMunts the chequerM fcene. 

Here between the opening branches 
Streams a flood of foften'd light. 

There the thick and twifted foliage 
Spreads the browner gloom of night. 



34 TERSES IN AN ALC0T£« 

This is fure the haunt of £uries, 
Ly yon cool alcove they play; 

Care can never cro6 die direfhold^ 
Care was only made for day* 

Far from hence be noify clamour^ 
Sick difguft and anxious fear ; 

Pining grief and wafting ailguifh 
Never keep their vigils here. 

Tell no tales of fheeted fpe^Sbe^ 
Riling from the quiet tomb ; 

Fairer forms this cell fhall vifit. 
Brighter viiions gild the gloom. 

Choral fongs and fprightly voices 
Echo from her cell Ihall call ; 
Sweeter, fweeter than the murmur 
• Of the diftant watcr-fiJl. 



\/ 
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Every rudei* guft of paffion 

LulPd with mulic dies away. 
Till within the charmed bofonx 

None but foft affeSions pby : 

Soft, as when the evening breezes 

Oiently ftir the poplar grove; 
Brighter than the fmile of fummer, ^ 

Sweeter than the breath of love. 

Thee, th* enchanted Mufe fliall follow, 

LissY ! to the ruftic cell. 
And each carelefc note repeating 

Tune them to her charming fhell. 

Not the Mufe who wreathM with laurel 

Solemn ftalks with tragic gait. 
And in clear and lofty vifion 

Sees the future births of fate; 

D 2 



$6 REUSES IV AH ALCOVE; 

Not the maid who cromi'd widi cyprtfs 
Sweeps along in fcepterM pall. 

And in fad and folemn accents 
Mourns the crefted hero's fall ; 

But that other Imiling fifkr. 

With the blue and laughing eye, 
' Singing, in a lighter meafure. 
Strains of woodland harmony : 

All unknown to £une and glory, 

Eafy, blithe and debonair, 
Crown'd with fiowen, her carekfs treilb 

Loofely floating on the air. 

Then, when next the ftar of evenii^ 

SofUy flieds the filent dew, 
Let me in this ruftic temple, 

LissY ! meet the Mule and you. 



(.37 ) 



THE MOUSE'S PETITION*. 



I*arcere CnhjoS&i, U debdilare fuperiios. 

VlROIU 



Oh ! hear a penfive prifoner*s prayer. 
For liberty diat fighs , 
And r^ever let thine heart be fhut 
Againft the wretch's cries. 

For here forlorn and fad I fit. 
Within tlie wiry grate; 
And tremble at th' approaching momV 
Which brings impending fete. 



♦ Found in the trap where he had been confined all night by Dr. Prieftl^, 
fur the iake of jsakii^ experiments with diffeitnt kinds of air« 

D3 



38 THE mouse's petition. 

If e'er thy bread with freedom glow'd, 
Ajid fpiim'd a tyrant's chain, 
Let not thy ftrong opprefllve force 
A free-born moufe detain. 

Oh ! do not fiain with guiltleis blood 
Thy hofpitable hearth ; 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betray'd 
A prize fo little worth. 

The fcatter'd gleanings of a fcaft 
My frugal meals fupply ; 
But if thine unrelenting heart 
That flender boon deny, 

The chearful light, the vital sdr. 
Are bleifings widely given; 
Let nature's commoners enjoy 
The common gifts of heaven. 



39 



The well-^ught phUofophic mind 
To all compaflion gives; 
Cafts round the world an equal eye. 
And feels ibr all that lives. 

If inind, as ancient fages taught, 

A never dying flame, 

Still fliifts thro* matter's varying forms, 

In every fcH-m the &me, 

Seware, left in the worm you cruih 
A brother's foul you find ; 
Apd tremble left thy lucldcffs hand 
Diflodge a kindred mind. 

Or, if this tranfient gleam of day 
Be all of life we fhare. 
Let pity plead within thy breaft 
That little all to fpare. 
D4 



40 THE mouse's petition. 

So may thy hofpitable board 
With health and peace be crownMj 
And every charm of heartfelt eaiq 
Beneath thy rcx^ be found. 

Soy when deftru^ion lurks unieei^ 
Which men, like mice, may ihare» 
May fOme kind angel clear thy path^ 
And break the hidden fnare. 



( 41 ) 



TO MRS. P ., 

friTH SQM£ i)IlAWINGS OF BIRDS AND |NS£CT<« 



The Idndred ^rts.to pleafe tiiee ihadl con(pire| 
pne dip the pencUj^ and one ftring the lyre. 



Amanda bids; at ber cominaQ4 again 
I feize the pencil, or refume the pen; 
No other call my 'willing hand requires. 
And firiendfhip, better than a Mufe infpires. 

Painting and poetry ai:e near allied ; 
The kindred arts two fifter Mufes guide 3 



4^ TO MRS. P- — , 

This diarms die eye, that fteals upon the ear; 

Thete founds are tun'd ; and colours blended hese. 

This, with a filent touch enchants our eyes. 

And bids a gayer, brighter world arife : 

That, lefs allied to fenfe, with deeper art 

Can pierce the clofe recefles of the heart ; 

^y well fet fyllables, and potent found, 

Can roufe, can chill the breaft, can fixaCh, can wound; 

To li& adds motion, and to beauty foul. 

And breathes a fpirit through the finiihM whole: 

Each perfe£b each, in friendly union join'd; 

This gives Amanda's form, and that her mind* 

But humbler themes my artlels hand requires. 
Nor higher than the feather'd tribe afpires. 
Yet who the various nations can declare 
That plough with bufy wing the peopled air? 



WITH DRAWINGS. 43 

Thefe cleave the cnlmbUng bark fot infeQ: food; 
Thofe dip their crooked beak in kindred blood; 
Some haunt the nifliy moor, thfc lonely woods ; 
Some bathe their filver plumage in the floods ; 
Some fly to. man, his houQiold gods implore. 
And gather round his hofpitable door ; 
Wait the known call, jind find prote£|ian there 
From all the leflfer tyrants of the air. 

"" 35ie tawny Eagle feats his callow brood 
High on the cliff, and feaAs his young with blood. 
On Snowden's rocks, or Orkney's wide domain, 
Whofe beetling cliffi overhang the weftcm main. 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 
Amidft the gathering clouds, and fullen ftorms : 
^: Thro' the wide wafte of air he darts his fight. 
And holds his founding pinions poisM for flight; 



44 TO MRS. P »-, 

With drud eye prenieditates the war. 
And marks his deftin'd vi£Um from afir: 
Defcending in a whirlwind to die gtonndt 
His pinions like the rufh of waters (bund^ 
The faireft ol the toii he bears away. 
And tQ his ne£b compels the ftruggling prey. 
He fcoms the game by meaner hunters tore| 
And dip& his talons in no vulgar gore. 

With lovelier pomp along the grafly plain 
Thitjilver Pheasant draws his ihining train. 
On Afia's myrtle fhores, by Phafis' fiream. 
He fpreads his plumage to the (unny gleam ; 
But where the wiry net his fli^ confines. 
He lowers his purple creft, and inly pines ; 
The beauteous captive hangs his ruffled wing, 
Oppreft by bondage, and our chilly ipring. 
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To claim the verfe, unnumbered tribes appear 
That fwell the mufic of the vernal year : 
Seiz'd with the fpirit of the kindly May 
. They fleek the gloffy wing, and tune the lay'; 
With emulative ftrife the notes prolongs 
And pour out all their little fouls in fong. 
When winter bites upon the naked plain. 
Nor food nor (helter in the groves remain ; 
By inilin(5): led^ a firm united band, 
As marfhalM by fome Ikllful general's hand. 
The congregated nations wing their way 
In dufky columns o*er the tracklefs fea; 
In clouds unnumber'd annual hover o'er 
The craggy Bafs, or Kilda^s utmoft (hore : 
Thence fpread their fails to meet the fouthern wind. 
And leave the gathering tempeft fat behind ; 
Purfuc the circling fun's indulgent ray, 
Courfe the fwift feafons, and overtake the day* 
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Not fo the infed race, ordain'd to keep 
The lazy fabbath of a half-year's fleep: 
Entomb'd^ beneath the filmy web they lie. 
And wait the influence of a kinder iky. 
When vernal fun-beams pierce their dark retreat 
The heaying tomb diftends with vital heat; 
The fuU-form'd brood, impatient of their cell. 
Start fix)m then: trance, and burft their filken fhell; 
Trembling awhile they fiand, and fcarcely dare 
To launch at once upon the untried air : 
At length aflur'd, they catch the fiivouring gale. 
And leave their fordid (poils, and high in Ether £dU 
So when Rinaldo ftruck the confcious rind 
He found a nymph in every trunk confin'd; 
The foreft bbours with convulfive throes. 
The burlting trees the lovely births difclofe, 
And a gay troop of damfels round him ftood. 
Where late was rugged bark and lifelefs wood. 



Loy the bright train their radiant w- js unfold ! . 
With fUver fring'd, and freckl'd o'er widi gold: 
On the gay bofom of fome fragrant flower . 
They, idly fluttering, live their little hour; 
Their life all pleafure, and tiieir talk all play. 
All fpring their age, and funfliine all their day. 
Jfot fo the child of forrow, wretched man. 
His courfe with toil concludes, with pain began; 
That his high defliny he might difcem. 
And in misfortune's fchool this lel&n learn, 
Pkafure's the portion of th* inferior kind; 
But glory, virtue. Heaven for Man defign'd. 

What atom-forms of infeft life appear ! 
And who can follow nature's pencil here P 
Their wings with azure, green, and purple glols'd. 
Studded with coloured eyes, with gems embc^s'd. 
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Inlaid with pearl, an4 mark'd with Tarioas ftauiK 

Of lively crimfon through their duiky vcins^ 

Some (hoot like living flars athwart die nighty 

And fcatter from their wings a vivid li^t» 

To guide the ladiito to his tawny hwetf^ 

As thro' the woods with Cautious ftephe moves* 

See the proud giant of the beetle race ; 

What ihining arms his polifh'd limbs endiaie t 

Like fome ftem warrior formidably bright 

His fteely fides refled a gkamii^ light: 

On his large forehead fpreading horns he wearr» 

And high in air the branching antlei-s blears : * 

0*er many an inch extends his wide domain. 

And his rich treafury fwells with hoarded grain. 

Thy friend thus ftrives to cheat the lonely hour. 
With fong or paint, an infed or a flo^«r : 



WITH I>K.AWINGS. 49 

Yet, if Amanda praife the flowing line. 
And bend delighted o'er the gay defign, 
I envy not, nor emlilate the fame 
Or of the painter's, or the poet's name ; 
Could I to both with equal- claim pretend, 
Yet far, far dearer were the name of FRIEND. 



( so ) 



CHARACTERS. 



HORAT. 



O BORN to (both diftrei^^ and lighten care. 
Lively as foft, and innocent as £ur f 
Bleft with that fwect fimplicity of thought 
So rarely found, and never to be taught ; 
Of winning fpeech, endearing, artle&, kindy 
The lovelicft pattern of a female mind; 
^ Like fome feir fpirit from the realms of reft 
With all her native heaven within her breaft; 
So pure, fo good, (he fearce can guefs at fm» 
But thinks the world without like that within ; 
Such melting tendernefs, fo fond to bleis, 
Her charity almoft becomes exce&. 



GHAHACTfiks. 51 

Wealth may be oourted, Arifdom be reTtr'd, 
And beauty pnus'd, 2iid brutal ftrength be fear'd ; 
But goodnefs only can aiTefboa move ; 
And love muft qwc its origin to love. 

# * # »,# # « # * « 4k 



Illam qukquid agit, quoquo vefligia fle^Ut^ 
Componit fuitimy fubfequiturque decor. 

TiBUL. 



Of gentle manners, and of tafte refin'd. 
With all the graces of a polifh'd mind; 
Clear fenfe and truth ftill fhone in all fhe (poke. 
And from her lips no idle fentence broke. 
Each nicer elegance of art flie knew ; 
Correftty fair, and regularly true. 
Her ready fingers plied with equal fldll 
The pencil's talk, the needle, or the quill ; 
£ 2 



5^ CfiAHACTElLS. 

So pois'd her feelings, fo compos'd her fool. 
So fubjeft all to reafon's calm contxoul. 
One only pafiion, ftrong and uncc»ifin'd, 
Difturb'd the balance of her even mind : 
One paffion rul'd defpotic in her bitaft. 
In every word, and look, and thought confeft: 
But that was love, and love delights to blefi 
The generous tranfports of a fon^ exceft. 



( 53 ) 



QN A LADY'S WRITING. 

Her even lines her fteady temper (how. 
Neat as her drefs, and polifliM as her brow ; 
Strong as her judgment, eafy as her air ; 
Corredl though free, and regular though fair: 
And the fame graces o'er her pen preiide 
That form her manners and her footfteps guide. 



^3 
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HYMN TO CONTENT. 



k beads 
Omnibus cflc dedity fi quis cognovaic ud. 

Claudiav. 



O THOU, the Nymph Mritfa plackl eye ! 
O UUom founds yet ever ni^ ! 

Receive my temperate vow: 
Not all the ftorms that fhake the pole 
Can e'er difhirb thy halcyon foul, 

And (mooth unaltered brow. 

O come, in fimple veft array'd, 
With all thy fober cheer difplay'd^ 
To blefc my longing fight; 



HTMl^ TO C'GNT£»«', 55 

Thy mien compos'4> thy leven pac^ 
Thy ;ncek regard, thy aifeitroti grace» 
^ And chafle fubdued delight. 

No more by varying ps^fljons beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in fome pure and equal fky 
Beneath thy foft indulgent eye 

The modeft Tittues imU. 

Simplicity in Attic veft, 

And Innocence with candid breaft. 

And dear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, nbo points to diftont yeais^ 
Fair opening thro' ihis vak cf teais 

A vifta to tbeiky« 

E4 
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There Health, thro' whofe calm boTom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, ^ 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy {ifter meek, 
Prefents her mild unvarying cheek 

To meet the ofier'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian (ago 
A tyrant matter's wanton rage 

With fettled fmiles to meet: 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread 
He bow'd his meek fubmitted head. 

And kiis'd thy fainted feet. 

But thou, oh Nymph retir'd and coy \ 
In what brown hamlet doll: thou joy 
To tell thy tender tale; 



HYMK TO CONTENT. gj 

The lowli^ft children of the ground^ 

Mo^-rofe, and videt bloflbm rounds 

And lily of the vale. 

lay what foft propitious hour 

1 beft may choofe to hail thy power. 

And court thy gentle IWay? 
When Autumn, friendly to the Mufe, 
Shall thy own modeft tints difiufe» 

And ihed thy milder day. 

When Eve, her dewy ftar beneath, 
Thy balmy fpirit loves to breathe, 

And every dorm is laid ; 
If fuch an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy foothing voice 

Low whifpering thro' the fliade. 



( S8 ) 



TO WISDOM. 



Dona pnefcntis rape Ixtus hone, ac 
Lin^ue ievera. 



HORAT. 



O WISDOM ! if thy foft concroul 
Can footh the fickne^ of the foul. 
Can bid the warring paf&ons ceafe» 
And breathe the cahn of tender peace ; 
Wisdom ! I blefs thy gentle fway. 
And ever, ever will obey. 

But if thon com'ft with frown aufteic 
To nurfe the brood of care and fear* 
To bid our fweeteft paffions £e» 
And leave us in their room a f^h; 



TOWISDOM. 59 

O if thine afpeft ftcm have power 

To wither each poor tranfient flower 

That cheers this pilgrimage of woe, 

And dry the fprings whence hope fhould flow ; 

Wisdom, thine empire I difclaim, 

Thou empty boaft of pompous name ! 

In gloomy fhade of cloifters dwell, 

But never haunt my chearfol cell. 

Hsdl to pleafure's frolic train ! 

Hail to fancy's golden reign ! 

Feftive mirth, and laughter wild, 

Free and fportful as the child ! 

Hope with eager fptfUing eyes, 

And eafy faidi, mi ibtid lutprife i 

Let thefe, in &iry colours dbr^fty 

For ever fhare my caxclefi toeaft: 

Then, tho' wife I may not be. 

The wi& Aemfelves fiiall edv^ ote* 



( 6o ) 



THE 

ORIGIN 
or 

SONG- WRITING*. 



lUic indodo primum (e ezereait aito ; 
Hei mihi quam do&as saac habet ille manus I 

TiBVL. 



When Cupid, wanton boy, was young. 
His wings unfledg'd, and rude his tongue, 
tie loiter'd in Arcadian bowers, 
And hid his bow in wreaths of flowers; 

'^^ Adcbvfled t^ the Autbor of Effiiys on Soog-Wridnc* 



.ORIGIN OF SONG-WRtTINa • 6t 

Or pierc'd feme fond unguarded heart. 

With now and then a random dart; 

But heroes fcom'd the idle boy, 

And love was but a fhepherd's toy : 

When Venus, vexM to fee her child 

Amid the forefts thus run wild. 

Would point him out fome nobler game, 

Gods, and godlike men to tame. 

She feiz'd the boy's reluctant hand. 

And led him to the virgin band, 

Where the fifter Mufes round , 

Swell the deep majeftic found; 

And in folemn ftrains unite. 

Breathing chafte, fevere delight; 

Songs of chiefs, and heroes old. 

In unfubmitting virtue bold: 

Of even valour's temperate heat. 

And toils, to ftubborn patience fweet; 



02 oMonr or lOK&^witiTiiro. 

Of noddbg plaatct, and buraifli^d amii» 
And glory's bright tenific charms. 

The potent founds like lightning dart 
Refijftlefs thro' the glowing heart; 
Of power to lift the fixed foul 
High o'er fortune'^ proud oontrool ; 
Kindling deep, prophetic mufing ; 
Love of beauteous death infufing ; 
Scorn, and unconquerable hate 
Of tyrant pride's unhallow'd fiate. 
The boy abafli'd, and half afraid. 
Beheld each chafte immortal maid : 
Pallas fpread her Egis there ; 
Mars flood by with threatening air; 
And ftem Diana's icy look 
With fuddeii chill his bofom ftnick. 



ORIGIK OF SONG^WKITIHrC. 6^ 

Daughters of Jove receive the child. 
The queen of beauty (atd, and fmilM; 
(Her rofy breath perfum'd the adr. 
And fcatter'd fweet conta^on there; 
Relenting nature leatn'd to Ui^ifh, 
And ficken'd with delightful angujfh :) 
Receive him, artlefs yet and young ; 
Refine his air and (mooth his tongue: 
Condu£l him thro* your fav'rite bowers, 
Enrich'd with fair perennial flowers 
To folemn fhades, and fprings that lie 
Remote firom each unhallow'd eye; 
Teach him to fpell thole myftic names 
That kindle bright immortal flames ; 
And guide his young unpraftis'd feet • 
To reach coy learning's lofty feat. 



64 ORIGIN OF SONG-WRITIKG. 

Ah, lucklefs hour ! miftaken maid?. 
When Cupid fought the Mufe*s ihadcs I 
Of their fweetefl notes hc^oil'd. 
By the fly infidIou$ child, 
Now.of povrer his darts are fi>und 
Twice ten thouiand times to wound. 
Now no more the flacken'd firings 
Bieathe of high immortal things. 
But Cupid tunes the Mufe's lyre 
To languid notes of foft deiire* 
In every clime, in every tongue, 
*Tis Ipve infpires the poet's fong ; 
Hence Sappho's foft infeftious page ; 
Monimia's woe ; Othello's rage ; 
Abandon'd Dido's £ruitle& prayer ; 
Axid Eloifa's long defpair; 
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The garland bleft with many a vow. 
For haughty Sadiariflk's brow ; 
Andy wafhM with tears, the mournful rerfe 
That Petrarch bud. on Laura's heife. 

But more than all the fifier quire, 
Mufic confels'd the pleafing fire. 
Here fovereign Cupid rcign'd alone ; 
Mufic and fong were all his own. 
Sweet, as in old Arcadian plains. 
The Britiih pipe has caught the ftrains : 
And where the Tweed's pure current glides, 
Or Lifiy rolls her limpid tides. 
Or Thames his oozy waters leads 
Thro* rural bowers or yellow meads. 
With many an old romantic tale 
Has chear'd the lone fequefter'd vale ; 
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With many a fweec and timder lay 
Deceived the tirefonie fumitier-day. 

*Tis youn to call Dirhh hap|>y ait 
Each meaning verfe that fpeaks the heart; 
And fair anay'd, in oider iaieet» 
To lay the wreath at bqintyV ftet* 
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SONGS. 



SONG X. 

CoM£ here, fond yautfa» whoe'er thou be, 

That boafts to lore as well as me; 
And if diy breaft have fdt fo wide a wound. 

Come hither and thy flame vppKm ; 

I'll teach thee what it is to love. 
And by what marks true pafllon oftay be found. 

It is to be all bath'd in toarsiy 
To live upcKi a finile ifor yean ; 
Tq lie whole ages at a beauty's feet * 
F a 
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To kneel, to languiih and implore; 

And ftill tho* (he difdsuny adore: 
It is to do all this, and think thy fufferings fweet. 

It is to gaze upon her eyes 

With eager joy and fond furprife; 
Yet tempered with fuch chafte and awful fear 

As wretches feel who wait their doom ; 

Nor muft one ruder thought prefume 
Tho* but in whifpcrs breath'd, to meet her ear. 

It is to hope^ tho* hope were loft ; 

Tho* heaven and earth thy paffion croft ; 
Tho' flie were bright as fainted queens above, 

And thou the leaft and meaneft fwain 

That folds his flocklupon the plain, 
Yet if thou dar'ft not hope, thou doft not love. 
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It is to quench thy joy in tears ; 

To nurfe ftrange doubts and groundlefs fears : 
If pangs of jealoufy thou haft not prov'd, 

Tho' flic were fonder and more true 

Than any nymph old poets drewt 
Oh never dream again that thou haft lov'd. 

If when the darling maid is gone. 

Thou doft not feek to be alone. 
Wrapt in a pleaftng trance of tender woe ; 

And mufe, and fold thy languid arms. 

Feeding thy fency on her charms, 
Thou doft not love, for love is nourifli'd fo. 

If any hopes thy bofom fliare 
But thofe which love has planted there, 
Or any cares but his thy breaft enthrall, 
F3 
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Thou never yet his power haft known ; 
Love fits on a defpotic throne. 
And reigns a tyrant, if he reigns at all. 

Now if thon art fo loft a thing, 

Here all thy tender ferrows bring. 
And prove whofe patience longeft can endtire. 

We*ll ftrivc whofe &ncy fliall be loft 

In dreams of fondeft paffion moft ; 
For if thou thus haft lov'd, oh never hope a cure ! 



SONG II. 



If ever thou didft joy to bind 
Two hearts in equal paffion join'd. 



I ^ If Q 1^ If 

O fon of V«iiu? ! him P»e ppw, 
And \nA Fx^WIJ-i^A W^ »y vw. 

|f s^y blifs i:«ferv 'd &r fne 
Thou in the leaves of &te ihould'ft fee ; 
If any vhit9 ^tjpitipus hour^ 
JPiregaaat with hoarded jays in ftore ; 

Now, now the mighty treafuie pvt, 
In her for whom alone I live ; 
In fterJUng love pay all the fum» 
And ril abiblve Ac fetes to come. 

In all the pride of fblltblown eharms 
Yield her, relenting, to my arms : 
Her bofom tou^ with foft deHres, 
And let )ier feel what {he infpires. 
F4 
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But, Cupid, if thine sud be vain 
The dear rdudant msdd to gain ; 
If ftill with cold averted eyes 
She dafh my hopes, and foom my %h8; 

Ol grant ('tis all I afk of thee) 
That I no more may change than fhe ; 
But ftill with duteous zeal lo^ on. 
When every gleam of hope is gone. 

Leave me then alone to languish ; 
Think not tune can heal my anguiih ; 
Pity the woes which I endure ; 
But never, never grant a cure. 
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SONG III. 

Sylvia. Leave me, fimplc fhephcrd, leave me ; 
Drag no more a hopelefs chain : 
I cannot like, nor would deceive thee ; 
Love the maid that loves again. 

ConiN. Tho* mote gentle nymphs funound me. 
Kindly pitying what I feel, 
Only yon have power to wound me ; 
Sylvia, only you can heal. 

Sylvia. Corin, ceafe this idle teaflng; 

Love that's forc'd is harfh and four : 
If the lover be difpleaiing, 
To perfifl difgufts the more. 
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CoRiN. 'Tis in yaiiiy in vsun to fly me, 
Sylvia, I will ftill purine; 
Twenty thouland times deny me, 
I Mrill kneel and weep anew. 

SVLviA. Cupid ne'er fhall make me languifb, 
I wa^ bom ayerle to love; 
Lovers' fighs, ^nd tean, and anguifli, 
Mirth and paftime to me prove. 

ConiN. Still I vow with patient duty 

Thus to meet your proudeft fcorn ; 
You for unrelenting beauty, 
I for conft^t love was bom* 

But die f^tes had not confented, / 
Since they both did fickle prove ; 

Of her fcorn the maid repented. 
And the fliepherd-^<^ his love. 
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Wh£I^ gentk C£UA&ft I knew^ 
A bread fo good, fo kind, fo true» 

Reafon and tafte approved; 
Pleas'4 to indtilge fp pure a flame/ 
I call'd it by top (ok a name. 

And fondly thought I k>v'd» 

Till Chloris came : widi (ad fuiprife 
^ I felt the light'niBg of her eyes 

Thro' all my fenfes run j^ 
All glowing with refiftlefe channs. 
She fill'd my breaft with new alarms, 

i (aw, and was undone. 
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Celia ! dear unhappy maid. 
Forbear the weaknefs to upbraid 

Which ought your fcom to move; 

1 know this beauty £dfe and vain, 
I know Qxe triumphs in my pun, 

Yet ftiU I feel I love- 

Thy gedtle (miles no more can pleafe. 
Nor can thy fofteft fnendfhip eafe 

The torments I endure ; 
Think what that wounded brcaft muft feel 
Whidi truth and kindnefs cannot heal. 

Nor even thy pity cure. 

Oft (hall I jpurfe my iron chaii^ 
And wiih again thy milder reign 
With long and vain regret; 
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All that t can, to thee I give, 
And could I ftill to reafon live 
I were thy captive yet. 

But paffion's wild impetuous fe^ 
Hurries me hi from peace and tibee ; 

*Twere vain to ftruggle more ' 
Thus the poor failor {lumbering lies. 
While fwelling tides around him rife^ 

And puih his bark from fhore. 

In vain he fpreads his helplefs arms. 
His pitying friends with fond alarms 

In vain deplore his ftate ; 
Still far and fiirther from the coaft. 
On the high furge his bark is toft. 

And foundering yields to fate. 
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SONG y» 

As near a weepiag ^ring rediii'id 
The beauteous Akamimta pinM^ 
And mourn'd a faUe ungrlteful youth: 
While dying edioes cdo^ die found. 
And fpread the foft tomplaints around 
Of broken vows and alter'd Orutfi ; 

An aged fhepherd heaxd her moan» 
And thus in pity's kindeft tone . 
Addrefs^d the loll defpairiii^ maid : 
Ceafe, ceafe unhappy £ur to grievCp . 
For founds, tho' fweet, can ne'er relieve 
A breaking heart by love betrayed. 
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Why fhouldft thoil wafte fuch predous (hawerst 
. That fall like dew on Withered flowen» 

But dying paffion ne'et reftorM? 

In beauty's empire is no mean. 

And woman, either Have or queen, 
, Is quickly fcom'd when not adorM. 

Thofe liquid pearls from either eye. 

Which might an eaftern empire buy^ 

Unvalued here and fruitlels fall ; 

No art the feafon cM renew 

When love was yt>Uhg, ahd Damon tnie; 

No tears a wandering heiMt recall. 

Ceafe, ceafe to grieve^ thy teats are vain, 
Should thofe fiiir ol'bs In dmps of rain 
Vic with a weeping fouthf m iky : 
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For hearts overcome widi love and grief 
All nature yields but one relief; 
Die, haplefi Ahamikta, die. 



SOKG ri. 

Wh£K firfl upon your tender cheek 
I (aw the mom pf beauty break 

With mild and chearing beamy 
I bow'd before your infant fhrine. 
The earlieft fighs you had were mine. 

And you my darling theme. 

I iaw you in that opening mom 
For beauty's boundlefi empire bom, 
And firft confe&'d your fway; 
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And ere yoar tfaoaghts, devoid of att, 
€oiiId learn the vakie of a hes^, 
I gave my heart away. 

I watch'd the dawn of every grace» 
And gazed upon that angel iace. 

While yet 'twas (afe to gaze ; 
And fondly bleis'd each rifing charm, < 
Nor thought fuch innocence could harm 

The peace of future days. 

But now defpotic o'er the plains v 
The aMrfiil noon of beauty reigns. 

And kneeling crowds adore ; 
Its beams arife too fiercely bright, 
Danger and death attend die fight, 

And I muft hope no more, 
o 
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Thus to the riiuig Go4 of ^y 
Their early vows the Penfiaofrpty* 

And blefi the fpreadiog filtf 
Whofe glowing chariot mounting ibon 
Pours on their heads the buimiig nOQA; 

They Hcken and expilre. 
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DELIA. 



AN ELEGY. 



• -«• tecum ut loaga ibciarem gaxidia r'ltmf 
Inquc tuo cadntt ooftra fieotaa finu. 

TlBVL. 

Yes, D^lia loves I My fondeft vows are bleft; 
Farewell the memory of her paft difilain ; 
One kind relenting glance has heal'd my breaft, 
And balanced in a moment yean of pain. 

O'er her foft cheek confenting blufhes move. 
And with kind Health her fecret fotil betrays 
BlufheSy whidi ufher in the mom of love» 
Sure as the red'ning eaft foretels the day. 

G Z 
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Her tender (miles fhall pay me with delight 
For ms^iy a bitter pang of jealous fear ; 
For many an anxious day, and fleeplels night. 
For many a ftifled figh, and fUent tear. 

Delia fhall come^ and bleis my lone retreat; 
She does not fcom the ihepherd's lowly life ; 
She will not blufh to leave the fplendid feat. 
And own the title of a poor man's wife. 

The fimple knot fhall bind her gatherM hair. 
The ruflet garment clafp her lovely brtaft : 
Delia fhall mix among the rural fair. 
By charms alone diflinguifh'd firom the refl. 

And meek Simplicity, negledked maid. 
Shall bid my fair in native graces fhine: 
She, only fhe, fhall lend her modeft aid, 
Chafle, fober prieflefs, at fweet Beauty's fhrine ( 
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How fweet to mufe by mtinnuring fprings reclin'd; * 
Or loitering carelefs in the fhady grove. 
Indulge the gentleft feelings of the mind^ 
And pity thofe who live to aught but love 1 

When Delta's hand unlocks her fhining hair. 
And o'er, her fhoulder fpreads the flowing gold, 
Bafe were the man who one bright trefs WQuld fpare 
For all the ore of India's coarfer mold. 

By her dear fide with what content I'd toil. 
Patient of any labour in her fight ; 
Guide the flow plough, or turn the ftubbom foil. 
Till the laft ling'ring beam of doubtful light. 

Bi}t fofter talks divide my Delia's hours; 
To watch the firftlings at their harmlcfs play; 
With welcoftie fhade to fcreen the languid flowers, 
That flicken in the fummtr's parching ray. 

^3 
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Oft will (he floop amidft her eTening walk. 
With tender hand each bruifed plant to rear; 
To bind the diooping lily's broken ftalk, 
And nurfe the bloflbms of the infant year. 

When beating rains ferbid our feet to roam, 
We'll fhelter'd fit, and turn the floried pag^ ; 
There fee what paiBons fhake the lofty dome 
With mad ambition or ungovem'd rage : 

What headlong ruin oft involves the great ; 
What confcious terrors guilty bolbms prove ; 
What ftrange and fudden turns of adverfe fate 
Tear the fad virgin from her plighted love. 

Delia fhall read, and drop a gentle tear; 
Then caft her eyes around the low-roofd cot. 
And own Ihe fiites have dealt more kindly here. 
That ble{s'd with only love our little lot. 
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For love has fwom (I heard the awful tow) 
The wa^'ring heart Audi never be his cart 
That ftoops at any bafer jfhrine to how ; 
And what he csnnot rale, he fcoms to fluurr. 

My heart in Delia is fo fully bleft. 
It has no room to lodge another joy; 
My peace all leans upon that gentle breaft, 
And only there misfortune caii annoy. 

Our filent hours ihall fteal unmark'd away 
In one long tender calm of rural peace ; 
And meafure many a fair unblemifh'd day 
Of chearful Icifure and poetic eafe. 

The proud unfeeling world their lot ihall fcom 
Who 'midft inglorious fhades can poorly dwell : 
Yet if fome youth, for gentler paffions bom. 
Shall chance to wander near our lowly cell, 
04 
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His feding breaft with purer flames.ibaU glovr; 
And leaving pomp, and date, and cares behtndt 
Shall own the world has little to beftow 
Where two fond hearts in equal bve are join'd. 
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OVXD TO HIS WIFEi 



IMITATED FHOM DIFFERENT FARTS OF HIS TRCSTIA. 



Jam mea cygneas imitannir ttmpora phunaiy 
Inficit 3c signs alba fen^Aa comas* 

Trist. Lib. iv. Elqp. tf 



My aged head now (loops its honours lovr, 
Bow'd with the load of fifty winters' fnow ; 
And for the raven's glofly black aiTumes 
The downy whitenefe of the cygnet's plumes : 
Loofe fcatter'd hairs around my temples ffaay* 
And. ^read the mournful fbade oif flckly grey : 
I bend ben|sath the weight of broken yean» 
Arcife to changr» and chiU'4^with caufdels fears. 
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The ieafon now invites me to retire 
To the dear lares of my houfeholcl fire; 
To homely icenes of calm domeftic peace, 
A poet's leifure, and an old man's eafe ; 
To wear the remnant of uncertain life 
In the fond bofom of a faithful wife; 
In (afe repofe my laft few hours to fpend, 
Nor fearful nor impatient of tfaor end. 
Thus a fafe port the wave-wcMn veffels gain. 
Nor tempt again the dangers of the main ; 
Thus the proud fteed^ when youdiful glory fades. 
And creeping age his ftifiening limbs invades. 
Lies ftretdi'd at eafe on the luxuriant plain. 
And dreams his morning triumphs o'er again. 
The hardy veteran from the camp retires. 
His joints unftrung, and feeds his houfefaotd fires; 
Satiate with fame ^ijoys well-eam'd repofe. 
And fees his ftormy day ferenely dde» 
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Not fuch my lot ! Severer fates decree 
My fhatterM bark muft plough an nnknown fea, 
FoFcM from my native feats and facred hbme, 
Friendlefsy alone, thro' Scythian ifnids to room ; 
With trembling knees o'er unknown hiUs I go^ 
Sti£F with blue ice and faeap'd with drifted (how. 
Pale funs there fhrike their fisebld rays in vain; 
Which &intly glance agatnft the marMe plain : 
Red Ifler there, which madly lafh'd the ihore. 
His idle urn feal'd up, forgets to roar: 
Stem winter in eternal triumph reigns^ 
Shuts up the bounteous year and ftanres the plains. 
My failing eyes the weary vraile explore. 
The favage mountains and the dreary fhore. 
And vainly Ipok for fcenes of old delight; 
, No lov'd familiar objc£b meet my fight; 
No long remembered flreams nor confcious bowa^ 
Wake the gay memory of youthful hours. 
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I fondly hop'd, content with learned eafe. 
To walk amidft cotemporary trees; 
In ewerf fcene (bme fiiv'rite fpot to trace. 
And meet in all fixne kind domeftic face; 
To ftretch my limbs upon my native foil, 
Widi long vacation from qnqiiiet^toif ; 
Refign my breath where firft that breath I drew, 
And fink into the fpot from whence I grew. 
But if my feeble age is doomed to try 
Unufual feaibns and a foreign iky. 
To (bene more genial clime let me repair. 
And tafte the healing balm of milder air; 
Near to the glowing fun's diredbr ray, 
And pitch my tent beneath the eye of day. 
Could not the winter in my veins fuffice, 
Without the added rage of Scythian fkies^ 
The fnow of time my vital heat exhauft, 
And hoary age without Sarmatian froft? 
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Yet ftann and tempeft*arc of ills the leaft 
Which this inhofpitable land infeft : 
Society tlian {oHtude is worfe, 
And man to man is ftill the greateft curfe. 
A favage race my fearful fteps furround, 
Fra£tis'd in blood and difciplin'd to wound ; 
Unknown alike to pity as to fear. 
Hard as their foil, and as their (kies fevere. 
Skiird in each myftery of direft art. 
They arm with double death the poifbn'd dart ; 
Uncomb'd and horrid grows their fpiky hair ; 
Uncouth their vefhire, terrible their air : 
The lurking dagger at their fide hung low, 
Leaps in quick vengeance on the haplefs foe. 
No fledfafl faith is here, no fure repofe ; 
An armed truce is all this nation knows : 
The rage of battle works, when battles ccafe ; 
And wars are brooding in the lap of peace. 
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Since CiSSAR wills, and I a wveDcfa sauft be. 

Let me be fafe at kaft in mifeiy ! 

To my lad grave in calm oblivion flead^ 

Nor add the wtes of fi»r to all I feel! 

Ye tuneful maidst who once in happier days 

Beneath the myrtle grove inlj^r'd my Jaye, 

How fhall I now your wonted aid implore ; 

Where feek your footfteps on this favage fhore» 

Whofe ruder echoes ne'er were taught to bear 

The poet's numbers or the lover's care ? 

Yet here, for ever here, your bard muft dwell. 
Who fung o( fports and tender loves (o well. 
Here muft he live : but when he yields his breath 
O let him not be exil'd even in death I 
Left mix'd with Scythian ihades, a Roman ghoft 
Wander on this inhofpitable coaft. 
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Cjesar no more fhall urge a wretch's doom ; 
The bolt of Jove purfues not in the tomb. 
To thee, dear wife, fome friend with pious care 
All that of Ovid then remains (hall bear; 
Then willthoa weep to fee me fa return. 
And with fond paffion clafp my filent um. 
O check thy grief, that tender bofom fpare. 
Hurt not thy cheeks, nor foil thy flowing hair. 
Prels the pale marble with thy lips, and give 
One precious tear, and bid my memory live. 
The Hknt duft ihall glow, at thy command^ 
And the warm 9ihtt foel. thy pious luind. 
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TO A LADY, 



WITH SOME FAIHTED FLOWERS. 



tibtlila|lemt 

Sece fenukt Bjmpbs cdathu. 

VfXOIL* 



Flowers to the fair: To you thefe flowen I bring. 
And drive to greet you widi an earlier fpring. 
'Flowers fweet, and gay, and delicate like you ; 
Emblems of innocence, and beauty too. 
With flowen iht Graces bind their yellow hair. 
And flowery wreaths confenting loven wear. 
Flowers, the fole luxury which nature kneWy 
In Eden's pure and guiltlefi garden giew. 
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To loftier forms are rougher ta£ks allignM ; 
The fheltering oak refifts the ftormy wind, 
The tougher yew repels invading foes, 
And the tall pine for future navies grows ; 
But diis foft family, to cares unknown. 
Were bom for pleafure and delight alone. 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art. 
They fpring to cheer the fenfe, and glad the heart. 
Nor blufh, my fair, to own you copy thefe; 
Your befl, your fweetefl empire is — ^to pleafe. 



( 9» > 



ODE TO SPRING. 



Ilope waiti upon tbt iWweiy frime. 

Walliu 



Sweet daughter of a rough and ftormy fire. 
Hoar Winter's hlooming child; delightful Spring? 

Whofe unfhom locks with leaves 

And fwelling buds are crown'd ; 

From the green iilands of eternal youth, 

(Crown'd with frefh blooms, and ever fpringing (hade) 

Turn, hither turn thy ftep, 

O thou, whofe powerful voice 
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More fweet tfaim Mtdk touch of Dorie reed. 
Or Lydian ftutCy cstnfooith the maddipg winds. 

And thro' the ftormy deep 

Breathe thy own tender caloj. 

Thee, hejft belov'd ! the virgiri ttain await 
Wiljii fongs and ieftal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among. 

And vales and dewy lawns^ 

With untir'd feetj and cull thy earlieft fweets 
To weave freflx garlands for the glowing brow 

Of him, the favoured youth 

That prompts their whifper'd figh. 

Unlock thy ccqpious ftores; thofe tender ihowers 
That drop their fweetnefs on the infant buds, 

And filent dews that fwell 

The milky ear's green ftcm, 

H t 
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And feed the flowering ofier's early ihoots; 

And call thofe winds which thro* the whi^ering boughs 

With warm and pleaiant breath 

Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me (it beneath the whitening thorn, 
And mark thy fpreading tints fteal o'er the dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy feir unfolding charms. 

O nymph approach ! while yet the temperate fun 
With bafhful forehead, thio' the cool moift air 

Throws his young maiden beims, 

And with chafte kifles wooes 

The earth's fair bofom ; while the ftrcaming veil 
Of lucid clouds with kind and frequent fhadc 

Prote6ls thy modeft blooms 

From his feverfcr blaze. 
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Sweet is thy reign, but fliort : The red dog-ftar 
Shall fcorch thy treffes, and the mower's fcythe 

Thy greens, thy flowVets all, 

Remorfelefs fhall deftroy. 

Reluctant (hall I bid thee then farewell ; 
For O, not all that Autumn's lap contains. 

Nor fummer's ruddieft fruits. 

Can aught for thee atone. 

Fair Spring ! whofe fmipleft promife more delights 
Than all their largcft wealth, and thro' the heart 
Each joy and new-bom hope 
' With fofteft influence breathes. 



H3 
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VERSES ON MRS. ROWE. 



How from the fummit of the grove (he feU^ 
Andlekitiuihadn<iniiW9-r*r-'^--?-r . 

YOVNQ* 



Such were the notes our chafter Sappho fung, 
And every Mufe drop'd honey on her tongue. 
Bleft ihade ! how pure^ a hrea,th of prailb was^ ttuiICi 
Whofe fpotlefs life was feultlefs as thy line : 
In whom each worth and every grace cofl^irc. 
The chriftian's meeknefs and the poet's fire* 
Leam'd without pride, a woman without art; 
The fweeteft manners and the gentleft heart. 
Smooth like her verfe her paflions leamM to move. 
And her whole foul was harmony and love, 
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Virtue that breaft without a conflid gained. 
And eafy, like a native itonarch teigh'd. 
On earth ftill^voux^d as. by Heaven approvM, 
The Ti^orid applauded, and Alexis lov^d. 
With love, with health, with fiuiie, and friendfliijp bleft. 
And of a cheaiful heart the conflaiit feaft. 
What more of blifc fincere could earth bellow ? 
What purer heiven could angek taftc bdow ? 
But blifs from 'earth's vain fcenes too quickly flies; 
The golden cord is broke— Alexis dies. 
Now in the leafy fhade, and widow'd grove, 
i>ad Philomela mourns her abfent love. » 
Now deep letirM in Frome's ehchantihg vale, 
She pours her tuneful forrows on the gale; 
Without oiie fond referve the world difclairhs, 
And gives up ail her foul to heavenly flamies. 
Yet in no ufelefs gloom flie wore her days ; 
She lov'd the work, and only fhuu'd the praifc. 
U4 
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Her pious hand the poor» die moarner bleft; 
Her image liv'd in every kindred breaft. 

THYNN9CAllTEl.£T,BLACKM01l£,OR&£ltYapprOv'd, 

And PuioR praised, and noble Hertford lov'd ; 
Seraphic Kekn, and tuneful Watts were thine. 
And virtue's nobleft champions fill'd the line. 
Bleft m thy friendfhips! in diy death too bleft ! 
Received without a pang to endlefs reft. 
Heaven call'd the faint matur'd by length of days, 
And her pure fpirit was exhal'd in pndfe. 
Bright pattern of thy fex, be thou my Mufe ; 
Thy gentle fweetnefs thro^ my foul diffiife: 
Let me thy palm, tho' not thy laurel (hare, 
And copy thee in charity and prayer. 
Tho' for the bard my lines are fer too faint, 
Ytt in my life let me tranfcribe the faint. 



( los ) 



TO MISS R , 



ON HEU ATTENDANCE UPON HER MOTHER AT 
BUXTON. 



With lenient aits extend a rootlier's breath. 

POPB. 



When blooming beauty in the noon of power. 
While offer'd joys demand each fprightly hour. 
With all that pomp of charms and winning mien 
Which fare to conquer needs but to be feen ; 
When flie, whofe name the fofteft love infpires, 
To the hufh'd chamber of difeafe retires, 
To watch and weep befide a parent's bed, 
Catch the £unt voice, and raife the languid hea4» 



I06 TO Mils R-*—. 

What mixt delight each feeling heart muft waimL 

fin angel's office fuits an angel's fonn. 

Thus die tall cdumn gnuxful rears its head 

To prop fome mouldering tower with mofe o'erlpread, 

Whdfe ftately piles and arches yet difplay 

The venerable graces of decay : 

Thus ronnd the withered trunk frefh fhoots are ieen 

To ihade their parent with a chearfiil green. 

More health, dear .maid ! thy foothing prefence brings 

Than pureft fkies, or falutary fprings. 

That voice, thofe looks fuch healing virtues beir. 

Thy fweet reviving foiiles might cheer defpair j 

On the pale lips detain the parting breath. 

And bid hope bloflbm in the fhades of death, 

Beauty, like thine, could never reach a charnj 

So powerful to fubdue, fo fure to warm. 

Pn her lov'd child behold the mother gaze, 

Jn weaknelfi pleas'd, and (miling thro' decays, 
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And leaning on that breaft her cares allwage ; 
How foft a pillow for declining agp ! 

For this, when that £iir frame muft feel decaf, 
(Ye fates protrafl it to a diflant day) 
When thy approach no tumults fhall impart. 
Nor that conmianding glance fWke thro* the hearty 
When meaner beauties fhall have leave to fhine^ 
And crowds divide the homage lately thincj 
Not with the tranfient praife thofe charms pm boaft 
Shall thy fair feme and gentle deeds be loft : 
Some pious hand fhall thy weak limbs fyftain. 
And pay thee back thefe gdnerous care$ again ^ 
Thy name fhall fburifh by the good approved, 
Thy memory honour'd, and thy dufl befov'dt 



( 10? } 



ON THE DEATH OF MRS. JENNINGS' 



Eft tamen quietc, & pure, & cleganter z^Tt aetetis, 
placida ac lenis feneaus. 

Cicero de Senect. 



'Tis paft: dear venerable Ihadc, ferewelll 
Thy blamelefs life thy peaceful death fhall teU, 
Clear to the laft thy fetting orb has run ; 
Pure, bright, and healthy like a frofty fun: 
And late old age with hand indulgent flied 
Its mildeft winter on thy favoured head. 

* The Author's Grandmotber. 
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For Heaven prdlong'd her life to ipread its praife. 

And blefs'd her with a patriarch's length of days. 

The trueft praife was hers, a chearful heart. 

Prone to enjoy, and ready to impait. 

An Ifraelite indeed, and free from guile, 

She fhow'd that piety and age could fmile. 

Religion had her heart, her cares, her voice ; 

*Twas her laft refuge, as her earlieft choice. 

To holy Anna's fpirit not more dear 

The church of Ifrael, and the houfe of prayer. 

Her fpreading offspring of the fourth degree 

Fill'd her fond arms, and clafpM her trembling knee. 

Matur'd at length for fome more perfefl: fcene. 

Her hopes all bright, her profpecSb all ferene. 

Each part of life fuftain'd with equal worth. 

And not a wifh left unfulfilFd on earth. 

Like a tir'd traveller with fleep oppreft. 

Within her children's arms (he dropt to reft. 



IfO OK THE DEATH OF MILS. JEKKINGf. 

Farawell! thy cherifli'd image, ever dear» 
SboU Biany a heart with pious love revere: 
Long, hmg fliall mine her hoooor'd memory fak6» 
Who gave the deaveft bkfling I po&is. 



( I" ) 



HYMNS. 



^id prius dicam folitls parentis 
Laudibus ? qui res hominum, ac Deoruaiy 
ijui rnare^ ac terras, varuf(|ue xauadiim . 
Tempersit horis ? 



HYMN I. 

Jehovah retgns: let every nadoa heur^ 
^ Aod at his fbotftool bow with holy fear; 
Let heaven's high arches echo with his mmCp 
Andde wide peopled earth his pnifk prodaim; 
Then fend it down to hell's deep glooms TcSanaUR^ 
Thre' all her caves in dreadfiil mtsrmun founding. 

He rules with wide and abfokte comtnand 
O'er the broad ocean and the ftedfaifl: land : 
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Jehovah reigns, unbounded, and alone^ 
And all creation hangs beneath his thrcme : 
He reigns alone ; let no inferior nature 
Ufurp, or ihare the throne of the Creator. 

He law the ftruggUng beams of in£uit light 
Sioot thro* the maily gloom of ancient night ; 
His fpirit hufh'd the elemental fhife, 
And brooded o'er the kindling feeds of life : 
Seaibns and months began the long proceffion^ 
And meafur'd o'er the year in bright fiicceffiion. . 

The joyful fun ^rung up th* ethereal way. 
Strong as a giant, as a bridegroom gay ; 
And the pale moon diffus'd her fliadowy light 
Superior o*er the dufky brow of night ; 
Ten thoufand glittering lamps the ikies adorning. 
Numerous as dew-drops fix>m the womb of morning. 



Earth's bliooming fece. with riling flowers he dreft. 
And fpread a verdant mande o'er her breaft ; 
Then from the hollow of his hand he pours 
The tircling water round her wikiding ftiores. 
The new-bom world in their cool arms embracing, 
And with Toft murmurs ftill her banks carefling. 

At length fhe rofe .complete in finifh'd pride, 
All fair and ipotleis, like a virgin bride ; 
Frefli with untarnifli'd luftre as flie ftood 
Her Maker blefs'd his work, and call'd it good ; 
The moming-ft^rs with joyful acclamation 
Exulting fung, and hail'd the new creation. 

Yet this fair world, the creature of a day, 
Tho* built by God's right hand, muft pais away ; 
And long oblivion creep o'er mortal things. 
The £ite of empires, and the pride of kings : 
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Eternal night Audi vtai dteir j^deft Amy, 
And drop tiie caitain o'er all fattinaa gkiryt 

The fun hunfdf, widi weary doods opprcft. 
Shall in his filent dark panlion reft; 
His golden um fhall brdce and nfelefs lie, 
Amidft the conunon ruins of the fky ; 
The ftars rufh headlong in Ae wUd conunotion, 
And bathe their glittering foreheads in the ocean. 

But fix'd, O God ! for ever fiands Ay throne; 
Jehovah reigns, a univerfe alonfe; 

Th' eternal fire Aat feeds eadiiital fiame, 
CoUeded, or diffus'd, is ftill Ae feme. 
He dwells wriAm his own unfeAom'd efience. 
And fills aU fpace wiA his unbounded ptefence. 



But oh ! ou^ higheft ilotes the theme debafe. 
And £ience is o\ir leaft injurious praife : 
Ceafe, ceafc your foiigs, the daring flight cohtroul, 
Revetc him in the ftiUnefs of the foul ; 
With filcnt duty nleekly bend before him> 
And deep within your inmofl hearts adore him. 



HYMN II. 

Tkaue to God, immortal praife *, 
For the love that crowns our days ; 
Bounteous fource of every joy. 
Let thy praife our tongues employ ; 



* Although the fig-trte ilu!l not \AoSom, neither Ihall fruit be in 
the Yiqes, the labour of the olive (hall fail, and the fields (hall yield no 
meaty the flocks (hall be cut oS from the fold, and there (hall bs no herd in 
the flails t Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
lalvation. 

Habai^kujC; Ui. 17) i|« 

I 2 
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For the blcffings of the ficM, 
For the ftorcs the gardens yield, 
For the vine's exalted juice, 
For the generous olive's ufe : 

Flocks that whiten all the plain. 
Yellow iheaves of ripen'd grain; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffiife ; 

All' that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o'er the fmiling land : 
All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich o'erflowing ftores: 

Thefe to thee, my God, we owe ; 
Source whence all our bleflings flow ; 
Arid for thefe my foul fhall raife 
Grateful vows and folenrn praife. 



RYMKS. 117, 

Yet fhould rifiing whirlwinds tear 
From its ftem the ripening ear ; 
Should the fig-tree's blafted ihoot 
Drop her green untimely fruit ; 

Should the vine' put fordi no more, 
Nor the olive yield her ftore ; 
Though the (ick'ning flocks (hould fall. 
And the herds defert the ftall; 

Should thine akerM hand reftrain 
The early and the latter rain ; 
Blaft each opening bud of joy, 
And the riiing year deftroy : 

Yet to thee my foul fhould raife 
Grateful vows, and folemn praife ; 
And, when every bleffing's flown, 
Love the6*-for thy felf alone. 

13 
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HYMN III. 



90ft SAtTEft SVVDAT- 



Agaik the Loi}jp cf life ^ }ight 

Awakes die kindtii^ r^y ; 
Unfeal^ the ey e^ds cf the mqnif 

And poun inoeafii^ ^. 

O what a night ypf^ that^ which ijifiaf^ 
The heathen ^rld ii^ g^in ! 

O what a fun, whifih brpke thi& d^, 
Triiunphant iiroiii the tomb ! 

This day be grateful homage paid* 

And Jo^d ho^umas fung; 

> 
Let gladnds dwell in every hearti, 

And praife on every tongue^ 



K 
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Ten &6iiiand diiering lipt fluOl join 

To hail this welcome mom. 
Which fcatteis Ueffings fitom its wings^ ^ 

To nations yet UBbaiTi* 

Jzsvs, the 6Ami of human kttid^ 

With llrong compaffiott mov'dt 
Defceod'ed like a ^tymg Ood» 

To lave the fouls he lov'i 

The powers of darkne& les^oed in vain 

To bind his foul in death ; 
He ihoQk their kingdom wheil he fell> 

With his eiqpiring breath. 

Not long Ae toih of heH could keep 

The hope of Judah's lUie; 
Corruption never could take hold 

On aught fo mucli divine. 
14 
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And ncnr his caaquering chariot wheek^ 

Afcend the lofty ikies; 
While broke, beneath his powetfoi crols^ 

Death's iron fceptre Iks. ^ 

Exalted high at GoD^s right hand, 

The Lord of all below, 
Thro' him is panloning loye difpens'd^ 

And boundlefs bleffings flow. 

And ftiU for erring, guilty man,; 

A brother's pity flows; 
And ftill his bleeding heart is touch'4 

With memory of our woes. 

To thee, my Saviour, and my King, 

Glad homage let me give ; 
And ftand prepar'd like thee to die. 

With thee that 1 may live. 
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BEHOLD, where breathing love divixis^ 

Our dying Matter ftands I 
His weeping followers gathering round 

jReceive his laft conunands. 

From tha^t mild teacher's parting lip^ 

What tender accents fell ! 
The gentle precept which he gave 

Became its author well. 

** Bleft is Ae man, whofe foftening heart 

" Feels all another's pain; 
** To whom the fupplicating eye 

^* Was never rais'd in vain. 
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^* Whofebrcaft expands widi generous warmtb 

** A ftranger's woes to feci; 
•• And bleeds in pity o*cr the wound 

♦* He wants the power te> heal. 

^« HeiJwcadslMsIuQdfvifDiiiiiganm 

^* To every chad of grief; 
f' Hi| kcs^ hqpmty largsly ipws^ 

^* And brings TOafe'4 re&rf; 

^* To gentle ofioes of lovci 

*« His feet arq never flow ; 
^* He vievR Aiq* mercy's melting eye 

♦* A b|X)tber in a foe. 

f^ P^a<?e ftom the bofom of Ws Goo^ 

*' My peace t» him I give ; 
f* And when he kneels faefoie tbe throne, 

M His tFeinUiag foul ihall li^* 



f^ To Wm proteftipn lh?ll b^ ifeewn, 

<* And ii^ercy fropa itt^oye 
f ' Defeend pn thofe who thus fuli^ 

ff Thcpcrfcaiawoflovc/' 

• 

/VwAKf, oiyfoi^f! lift i«i liwe i?ye$| 
See VTJtiere thy fpe^ ^inft thee rife, 
Jn long array, ^ n>imerou$ hoft^ 
Aypke, my foul, or thfliu, ^ Icrfly 

Hprc giant daqg^r direat'xwg ftafl^f 
Myfteriog his pale teirific. b^ds. » 
There ple^uje's iilkcA 1??W«?» %c;^ 
And wUlinj^ Ibuls aie taptiv^ le4f 
See where rebellious paflions iage| 
And fierce defires and lufls engage; 
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The mcancft foe of all the train 
Has thoufands and ten thoufands flain. 

Thou tread'ft upon enchanted ground^ 
Perils and fnares befet thee round; 
Seware of all, guard every part. 
But mo(|, the traitor in thy heart. 

* Come then, my foul, now Icam to wield 
< The wcidit of thine immortal fhicld ;* 
Put on the armour from above 
Of heavenly truth and heavenly love. 

The terror and the charm repel, 
And powers of earth, and powers of hell ; 
The Man of Calvary triumph'd here ; 
Why fhould his faithful followers fear? 
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HYMN TI. 



FIOVS 9RISVDSRIP. 



How bleft the (acred tie that binds 
In union fweet according minds ! 
How fwift the heavenly courfe they run 
Whofe heaits, whofe faith, whofe hopes are one ! 

To eachj the foul of each how dear, 
What jealous love, what holy fear ! 
How doth the generous flame within 
Refine from earth and cleanfc from fml 

Their ftreaming tears together flow 
For human guilt and moital woe ; 
Their ardent prayers together rife, 
Like mingling flames in facriiice* 
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Together both diey feek the place 
Where God reveals his awfiil bee; 
Haw high, how ftrong, theu: raptores fwell^ 
There^s none bdt luoitei fouU can tell» 

N(Mr (hall tfie glowing flame expite 
IVhen nature droops her fickening fire ; 
Then fhall they meet ui realms above 
A heav^ of joy-— becaufe of love. 



HYMK vn. 



CwM unco n» all ye that ate weary and heavy ladeo^ and I iHU live 

you reft. 



CoM£» laid Jesus' facred voice^ 
Come and make my paths your choice : 
I will guide you to your home » 
Weary pilgrun, hither come ! 
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Thou, who houfelels, fole, forlorn. 
Long haft borne the proud wxx'Id's team. 
Long haft roamed the barren wafie^ 
Weaiy pilgirini, hldier faaftel 

Ye who, tofied on beds of jttift^ 
Seek for eafe^ but ieek m vain,^ 
Ye whofe fwollen and flceplefs cye» 
Watch to fee the morning rife; 

Ye, by fiercer anguifli tcffn. 

In ftrong reraorfe for guilt who mourns 

Here repdfe javtt heavy care, 

A wounded fpirit ytho can bear 1 

Sinner, <toitit ! for here is found 
Bakn that flows from every wound ^ 
Peace, that ever fhall endufe^ 
Reft eternal, facred, fure. 
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HYMN VIII. 

The world is not dieir fneod^ nor Ac world's Iswl 

Lo where a crowd of Pilgrims toil 

Yon craggy fteeps among I 
Strange their attire, and ftrange their mieo. 

As wild they preis along. 

Their eyes with bitter ftreaming tears 
Now bend towards the ground. 

Now rapt, to heaven their looks they raife. 
And burfls of fong reibund. 

And hark \ a voice from 'midft the throng 
Cries, * Stranger, wouldft thou know 

* Our name, oiir race, our deftincd home, 
* jOur caufe of joy. or woe. 



* Out country i& £inax»!Lel's lan4 

* We feek that promifed foU j 

' The fongs of Zion chear om besirtsi 

* While ftrangcrs her^.wc toil* 

* Oft do our i&f^ wiA joy o*eiflDW, 

* And oft are bathed im tears^ 

* Yet ndu^t Imd he&tcn our hopes can vaife^ 
' And nought but fin om^ fisars. 

* The flolvers that fpring along the road 

* We fcarcely ftoop to pluck, 

* We walk o'er beds of fhining ore, 

* Nor wafte one wifliful look ; 

* We tread the path our Mafter trod, 

* We bear the crofe he bore; 

* And every thorn that wounds our feet 

* His temples pierced before : 
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* Our powcre arc oft diflblvcd'away 

* In ecftafies of love, 

* And while our bodies wander here, 

* Our fouls are fixed above : 

* We purge our mortal drofs away, 

* Refining as we run; 

* But while we die to earth and fenfc, 

* Our heaven is begun** 



( »3i ) 



AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 



Deus eft quodcunque vides^ quocunque moveris. 

LVCAN. 



God of my life ! and author of my days ! 
Permit my feeble voice to lifp thy praife; 
And trembling, take upon a mortal tongue 
That hallowed name to harps of Seraphs fung. 
Yet here the brighteft Seraphs could no more 
Than veil their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in every different fphere 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name, 
Which naturc*s works thro' all her parts* proclaim. 



lyi ADDRESS TO T|IE DEITY. 

I feel that name my inmoft thoaghts cxxitrpul, 
And breathe an awful ftillneis thro* my foul ; 
As by a charm, the waves of grief fubfide; 
Impetucms pai&on flops her headlong tide : 
At thy felt prefence all emotions ceafe. 
And joy huih'd fpirit fin(k a fudden peace. 
Till every worldly thought within me dies. 
And earth's gay pageants vanifh from my eyes ; 
Till all my fenfe is lofl in infinite, 
And one vaft objedl fiHs my aching fi^t. 

But foon, alas \ this holy cahn is broke ; 
My foul fubmits to wear her wonted yoke; 
With Shackled pinions fhives to foar in vain. 
And mingles with the drofs of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Mafter, kind, as jufl. 
Knowing our frame, remembew Bun is duft* 
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His fpirit, ever tmxxfifig o'«r dttr nuiMi> 
See^ tfie firft wifii to better hopes iiiclin*d ; 
Marks the young d&wn of every virttsotts aink> 
And fans the finooking flax into a fl^dHfe^ 
His ears are open to the fofteft cry, 
His grace defcends to meet the lifted ey« ; 
He reads the language of a filent tear, 
And fighs are incetiib from a heart iincere • 
Such ate the vowb, the facrifice I give ; 
Accept the vow, and bid the fupplia^t Eve : 
From each tetreftrial boiukge fet me free^ 
Still every wifli diat centets not in thee; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain ££}mets cealb, 
And point my path to cvtsrlaftiJig peace. 

If the foft hand of winning pleafure leads 
By living waten, and thro' flow'ry meads. 
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When all is {miling, tranquil, and fcrene. 
And vernal beauty paints die flattering fcene. 
Oh ! teach me to elude each latent fnare. 
And whifper to my Aiding heart — ^beware ! 
With caution let me hear the Syren's voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice* 

If friendlels, in a vale of tears I ftray , 
Where briars wound, and thorns perplex my way. 
Still let my fteady foul thy goodnefs fee. 
And with ftrong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Refigned to die, or refolute to live ; 
Prepared to Jdfs the fceptre or the rod. 
While God is feen in all, and all in God, 

I read his awful name, emblazoned high 
With golden letters on the illumined fky ; 
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Nor lefs the myftic chara6ters I fee 
Wrought in each flower, infcribed in every tree ; 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice pf God among the trees ; 
With thee in fhady folitudes I walk. 
With thee in bufy crowded cities talk. 
In every creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes ftiall animate my drooping foul, 
Thy prec^ts guide me, and thy fears controul : 
Thus fliall I reft, unmoved by all alarms. 
Secure within the temple of thine arms ; 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free. 
And feel myfelf omnipotent in thee. 

Then when the laft, the clofing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recede before my fwimraing eye; \^ 

K 4 '"-•'■■ 
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When trembling on die doubtful e^ d[ &te 
I ftand, sB|d ihetch my view to ei^r (fane; 
Teach me to quit this tnuifitc»y fcene 
With decent triumpii and a lock lerene ^ 
Teach me to fix ray udent hopes on high^ 
. And having lived to thee, in thee to ^« 



( 137 > 



SUMMER EVENING'S MEPITATION, 



Ot» fun by day, by aight ten thou&nd Hiiiie. 

Youtfo. 



'Tis paft 1 The fukiy tyrant of the Ibuth 

Has fpent l^s ihort*-liv*d rage ; more grateful haaa. 

Move iilent on ; the ikies no more repel 

The dazzled fi^t, but with mild maiden beams 

Of tempered iuftre, comt the chcridied eye 

To wander o'er their fphene ; where hung alofr 

Dian's bright crefcent, like a filTer bow 

New fining in heaven, lifts high its beamy honai^ 
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Impatient for the night, and feems to pufh 
Her brother down the (ky. Fair Venus ihines 
Even in the eye of day ; with fwectcft beam 
Propitious fliinesy and (hakes a trembling flood 
Of foftened radiance from her dewy k)cks. 
The fhadows fpread apace ; while meekened Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blufhes, flow retires 
Thro* the Hefperian gardens of the weft. 
And fhuts the gates of day. 'Tis now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her funlefe haunts. 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depdi 
Of unpiercM woods, where wrapt in folid fhade 
She mufed away the gaudy hours of noon. 
And fed on thoughts unripened by the fun,' 
Moves forward; and with radiant finger points 
To yon blueconcave fwelled by breath divine. 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the fece of ether 



SUMMER EYBNING^S MEDITATID17* I]9 

One boundleft blaze ; ten thoufimd ttembling £n^ 
And dancing luftres, where the unfteady eye^ 
Heftlefs and dazzled, wanders unconfin'd 
O'er all this field of glories ; fpacious field. 
And worthy of the Mafter : he, whofe hand 
With hierqglyphics elder than the Nile 
.Infcribed the myftic tablet ; hung on hi^ 
To public gaze, and faid. Adore, O man! 
The finger pf thy God. From .what pure wdh 
Of milky light, what foft overflowing urn. 
Are all thefe lamps fo fiU'd? thefe fiiendly lampi^ 
l^or ever ftreaming o*er the azure deep 
To point our path, and light us to our home. 
How foft thpy Aide along their lucid fphercs! 
And filent as the foot of time, fiilfil 
Their deftined courfes • Nature's felf is huflicd, 
And, but a fcattered leaf, whiqh inftlcs ihxQ* 
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The thkk-wove foliage^ not a found is heatd 
To break the midnight air ; iho^ the laifed ear, 
Intenfely liileningt drinks in every bieadi. 
How deep the filence, yet how loud the praife! 
But are they filent all? or is there not 
A tongue in eve*y ftar that talks with man, 
And wooes him to be wife? nor wooes in vain: 
This dead of midnight is the noon of though. 
And wifilom mounts her zenith witli the ftars. 
At this ftill hour die felf-coUeaed foul 
Turns inward, and hehokb a ftianger there 
Of high defcent, and more than mortal rank; 
An embryo God ; a fpark of fire divine. 
Which muft bum on for ages, when the fun 
(Fair tranfitory creature of a day !) 
Has clqfedhis golden eye, and wrapt in fliadcs 
forgets his wonted journey thro' the eaft. 
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Y« cilddek of light, and feat$ of Gpods ! 
Perhaps my future kwae, 60m whence the IbvJ 
Revolving periods paft, may oft look tack. 
With recoUefied tendemefit on all 
The varbus bufy icenes flie left bdow^ 
Its deep laid projefb and its ftrange events^ 
As on fome fond and doting tab that £both*d 
Her infant hour^^O be it hwfiil now 
To tread the hallow'd circle of your courts^ 
And with mute wonder and deUghted awe 
Approach your baming confines. Seiz'd in thought. 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I fail. 
From the green borders of the peopled earth. 
And the pale moon, her duteous &ir attendant; 
From folitary Mars ; from the vaft wb 
Of Jupiter, whofe huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lightefl leaf; 
To the dim verge, the fuburbs of the fyftem. 
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Where cheerleis Saturn 'midil his wat'qr moons 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp. 
Sits like an exiled monarch : fearleis thence 
I launch into the trackleis deeps of fpace» 
Where, burning round, ten thouiand funs appear. 
Of elder beam, which aik no leave to fhine 
Of our terreftrial ftar, nor borrow light 
From the proud regent of our fcanty day ; 
Sons of the morning, firft-bom of creation. 
And only le(s than Him who marks their tracks 
And guides their fiery wheels* Here muft I ftop^ 
Or is there aught beyond ? What hand unfeen 
Impels me onward thro' the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nature, far remote. 
To the dread confines of etern&l night> 
To folitudes of vaft unpeopled fpace. 
The defarts of creation, wide and wild; 
Where embryo fyftems and vinkindled funs 
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Sleep in the womb of chaos? fency droops. 
And thought aftonifh'd ftops her bold career. 
But oh thou mighty mind ! whofe powerful word 
Said, Thus let all things be, and thus they were. 
Where fhall I feek thy prefence ? howunblamcd 
Invoke thy dread perfedlion ? 
Have the broad eye-lids of the mom beheld thee ? 
Or docs the beamy fliouldcr of Orion 
Support thy throne ? O loot with pity down 
On erring, guilty man ; not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; not with thofe thunders armed 
That confcious Sinai felt, when fear appalled 
The fcatter'd tribes ; thou haft a gentler voice, 
That whifpers comfort to the fwelling heart, 
Abafh'd, yet longing to behold her Maker. 

But now my foul, unufed to ftretch her powers 
In flight fo daring, drops her weary wing. 
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And feeks again Ae known aocufiocaed tpot^ 
Dreft up with fun^ and ihade» and lawns^ and (beaai| 
A manfion fair and fpacious for it& gueft» 
And full replete widi wonden. Let me heret 
Content and grateful wait the appointed tinAe» 
And ripen for the ikies : the hoor will coiae 
When all theie ^lendors barfting oa my fight 
Shall ftand unveiled, and to my ravifli'd fectfe 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown. 



( Hi ) 



EPISTLE 

TO 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, EsQ:^ 

ON THE REJECTION OF THE BILL FOR AB0U8HIN0. 

THE SLAVE TRADE* 

Cease, Wilberforce, to urge thy geneious aim I 
Thy Country knows the fin, and ftands the fhame ! 
The Preacher, Poet, Senator, in vain 
Has^ttled in her fight the Negro's chain ; 
With his disep groans aflail'd her ftartled ear, 
And rent the veil that hid his conftant tear j 
F<Mc*d her averted eyes his ftripes to fcan, 
Seseath the bloody fcouxge laid bare the man, 
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Claim'd Pity's tear, urged Confcience' ftrong controul 

And flafh'd convi6tion on her fhrinking foul. 

The Mufe, too Coon awaked, with ready tongue 

At Mercy's fhrine applaufive peani rung; 

And Freedom's eager fons, in vain foretold 

A new Aftrean reign, an^age of gold : 

She knows and fhe perfifts— Still Afric bleeds. 

Unchecked, the human traffic ftill proceeds ; 

She (lamps her infamy to future time. 

And on her hardened forehead feals the crime. 

In vain, to thy white flandard gathering rouqd. 
Wit, Worth, and Parts and Eloquence are found: 
In vain, to pufh to birth thy great defign. 
Contending chiefs, and hoftile virtues join; 
All, from confli£ting ranks, of power poileft 
To roufe, to ihelt, or to inform the breafl. 
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Where feafoned took of Avarice prevail, 
A Nation's eloqjtiehce, combined, m\ift £iil : 
Each flimfy fophiftry by. turns they try ; 
The platifivd ailment, tlie daring lye, 
The artfnl glo&, diat idcNral feiife 'confounds, 
Th' acknowkdgcd diirft of gain that honour wounds : 
Bane of ingenuous minds f >di' unfeeling fheer, 
Which, fudden, turns to ftone the falling tear: 
They fearch affiduous, widi inverted ikill, 
* For forms of wrong, and precedents of ill ; 
With inipbu^ mockery wreft the fecred page. 
And glean Up'crimes from each remoter age : 
Wrung Nature's tortures, Ihuddering, while you tell, 
From fcoffing- fiends burfb forth the laugh of hell ; 
In Britain's fenate, Mifery's pangs give birth 
.To jdfts unfeemly, and to horrid mirth ■ 
Forbear !— thy virtues but provoke our doom. 
And fwcU th* account of vengeance yet to come ; 

t 2 
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For, not unmarked in Hearca's impudd phn. 
Shall man, proud wonD, cnntnmn Ui feUoir-inm? 
And Injured Afric^ by heiielf ledreft. 
Darts her own ferpents at her Tynmt'i bitaft. 
Each vice, to minds dqirared bj tonds^ kiloim» 
• With fure cont:^^ fiiAens on his oi^n; 
In llckly languon melti ho henreleft fiamet 
And blows to rag^ impetuous Paffion^s flatoie: 
Fermenting fwift, the fierjr venom gains 
The milky innocence of infent Tdn»; 
There fweUs'the ftubbom will, dan^ learning's fiie. 
The whirlwind wakes of uncontrouled defire, 
Sean the young heart to images of wo» 
And blafb the buds of Virtue as they blow. 

Lo! where reclined, pale Beauty courts the breeze, 
Difiufed on fofas of voluptuous ea& ; 
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With anxiojas awe* her menial tmh around. 
Catch her faint whifpers ci half-utter'd found; 
See her, in monftrou$ tdloyribipt tuilte 
At once the Scythian» and the Sybarite ; 
Blending repugnant vices, miiaUy'd, 
Which Jrugal nature puipofed to divide ; 
^ her, with ii^dplen^ ta fiercene($ join'd. 
Of body delicate, infirm of mind. 
With languid tones imperious mandates urge ; 
With arm recumbent wield the houfehold fcourge; 
And with unruffled ms^^ and placid founds. 
Contriving torture, and infliding wounds. 

Nor, in their palmy walks and fpicy groves. 
The form benign of rural Pleafure roves ^ 
No milk-maids* ^<^g» ^^ ^^^ ^ village talk, 
Sooths the lone poet in his evening walk: 
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No willuig arm the flail unwearyed plies. 
Where the mixed fbun& of chearfiil labour rife ; 
No blooming maids, and frolk fwaitis ate feen 
To pay gay homage to their harveft queen : 
No heart-expanding fcenes their eyei mt^ prove 
Of thriving induftry, and faidifiil love : 
But flirieks and yells difturb' the balmy an-. 
Dumb fuUen looks of wo announce defpair. 
And angry eyes thro* dufky features glare* 
Far from the founding laih the Mufes fly. 
And fenfual riot drowns each finer joy. 

Nor lefs from the gay Eaft, on eflenced wings^ 
Breathing unnamed perfumes. Contagion fprings ;. 
The foft luxurious plague alike pervaded 
The marble palaces, and rural fhades ; 
Hence throng'd Auguibi builds her rofy bowers. 
And decks in fummer wreaths her Imoky towen ; 



} 
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And hence, in fummer bow^rs^ Art's ccrflly hand 
Pours courtly iplendours o*er the dazzled land : 
The imnnere nielt-.-One undiftinguifh'd blaze 
Overwhelms the fober poiup of elder days ; * 
Corruption follows with gigantic ftride. 
And fcarce vouchfafes his fhamekls front to hide* 
The fpreading leprofy taints ev^ry part, 
Infefb each limb, and fickens at the heart. 
Simplicity ! moft dear of rural maids. 
Weeping refigns her violated fhades : 
Stem Independence from his glebe retires, 
And anxious Freedom eye« her drooping fires; 
By foreign wealth are Britiih morals chang'd, ' 
And Afric's foijs, and India's, fmile avenged. 

For you, whofe temper*d ardour long has borne 
Untired the labour, and unmoved the fcorn ; 
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In Virtue's fafti be infcribed ycnir fione. 
And uttered yours with Howard's honoor'd name, 
^ Friends of die fricndlefi — Hail, ye generous band f 
Whole efforts yet arreft Heaven's lifted hand, 
Around who(e fteady brows, in ijnbn bright, 
The civic wreath, and ChrifHan'$ palm unite; 
Your merit ibnds, no greater and no lefi. 
Without, or with the vaniifli of fuccefi; 
Put leek no more (to break a Nation's fell. 
For ye have fav'd ypurfelves-<!**4nd that is all. 
Succeeding times your ftruggles, and their hte^ 
With mingled Ihame and triumph Ihall relate. 
While faithful Hiftory, in her various page, 
Marking the features of this motley age. 
To fhed a glory, and to fix a ftam, 
Tells how you ftrbve, and that you ftrpve in vain. 

THE £|7D. 
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VARIOUS are the methods whicK 
art and ingenuity have invented to 
exhibit a pidture of human life and 
manners. Thefe have differed from each 
other, both in the mode of reprefenjCa- 
tion, and in the particular y'ltyi. .of^th? 
fubjeijt which Jia^ been |akfe|t, .With 
refpedt to the firft> it is tlniVerfelly^ al- 
lowed that the dramatic form is by far 
the moft perfect. The circumftance of 
B leaving 
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leaving every charafter to difplay itfclf 
in .its own proper language, with all 
the variations of tone and gefture which: 
diftinguifli. it from others^ and which 
mark every emotion of the mind y and 
the fcenic delufions of drefs,. painting^, 
and machinery^ contribute to ftamp fuch 
an appearaiure of reality upon dramatic 
repreientations as ho other of the imi- 
tative arts can« attaim Indeed,, when^ 
in their perfeftion, they can fcarcely 
be called imitations, but the very things 
Aemfelves j and real nature would pe©^ 
haps appear lels perfect than her coun-^ 
terfeit. 

Thb Dmma has from early antiquity 
been diftinguiihed intO' the two grand 
ditifions of Tragedy and Comedy. It 
would feem that the ^neral character 
of thefe was univ^rfally undei^x>od and 
^eed on, b;|^ the adoption of tht terms* 

tragic 
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tragic and comic^ derived from them^ 
into the language of every civilized 
people. The former of thefe is, wc 
know, conftantly applied to objefts of 
terror and diftrefsj the latter, to thofe 
of mirth and pleafantry. There is, how- 
ever, a more comprehenfive diftinftion 
of our feelings, which it is proper firft 
to confider. 

When we examine the emotions pro- 
duced in our minds by the view of 
human adions, we Ihall obferve a di- 
yifion into xhtjerious^ and the ludicrous^^ 
I do not think it neccflary to define or 
analyfe feelings with which all are well 
acquainted. It is enough to obferve that 
ferious emotions are produced by the 
difplay of all the great pafljons which 
agitate the foul, and by all thofe aftions 
which are under the jurifdiftion of the 
grand rules of religion and morality; 
B % an4 
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iiad that ludicrous emotions are excited 
by the improprieties and inconfiftcncic^i 
of condudt or judgment in fmaller mat- 
ters ; fuch as the efFefts of falfe tafte, or 
trifling paflSons. When we now apply 
the words tragic and comic, we fliall at 
pncc perceive that the former can relate 
Iblely to fuch fubjfcdb as occafion/^«?«/, 
and the latter, to fuch as occafion ladi'- 
crous emotions* 

NowV^^lffiotJgh'die ^raJHce of writers 
has frcqiferitljr flt#idu&^^ parts 

into the coitipofition called i, Tragedy, 
and ferious parts into that called a 
Comedy, yet it has ever been underftood 
that what conftitutes th^e eflential and 
invariable charaflbier of each is fomething 
which is cxprelTcd by the terms tragic 
^xiA comic, and comes under the head of 
Jerions or ludicr6us emotions. Referring 
therefore to a future confideration, th« 

pro- 
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prppriety of introducing, ferioiis pacts- irf; 
a Comedy, I fhall now lay down the 
chafadler of Comedy as a dramatic com- 
fofttiony exhihifing a ludicrous fiSlure of 
human life and manners. : 

Theae are two fources of ludicrous 
enK>tion$ which it is proper here to diftin- 
guilh. One of thefe arifes from charaSler^ 
the other, from incident. The firft is at- 
tached . and appropriated to the perfon, 
and makes a part, as it were, of his com- 
pofition. The other is merely accidental, 
proceeding from awkwajrd fituations, odd 
and uncommon circumftances, and die 
like, which may Jiappen' indifferently to 
every perfon. If we compare thefe with 
regard tb their dignity and utility, we 
fhall find a further difference 5 fince that 
proceeding from character belongs to a 
.very refpeftable part of ;kji9^(}ge| that 
of human manners ; and^^hft$;^Usfead 
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the corrcftion of foibles : whereas that 
proceeding from incident is mean and 
trivial in its origin, and anfwers no other 
purpofe than prefent mirth. 'Tis true, it 
is perfefUy natural to be pleafed with 
rifible objeds, even of the loweft kind, 
and a faftidious averfion to their exhi- 
bition may be accounted mere affcdted 
nicety 5 yet, fince wc rank Comedy 
among the higher and more refined fpc- 
cies of compofition, let us aflign it the 
more honourable office of exhibiting and 
correcting the ludicrous part of cba^ 
rasters ; and leave to Bartholomew Fair 
the ingenious contrivances of facetious 
drollery, and handicraft merriment. 

Thb following fources may be pointed 
out from whence comic character is de- 
rived, 

« Nations, like individuals, have cer- 
min leading features whkh diftinguifh 

them 
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them from others. Of thefe there are 
always fome of a' ludicrous caO: which 
afford matter of entertainment to their 
neighbours. Comedy has at all tiipes 
made very free with national peculiarly 
tiess and, although the ridicule has often 
been condudted in a trivial and illiberal 
manner, by greatly overcharging the 
pifture, and introducing idle and unjuft 
«ccufations, yet I think we need not go 
fo far as entirely to rejcft this fort of 
ludicrotis paintings litice it may be as 
important to warn againft the imitation 
of foreign follies, as thofe of our own 
growth. Indeed, when a Frenchman or 
Irifhman is brought upon our ftage 
merely to talk broken Englifli^ or make 
bulls, there can be no plea either of wit 
or utility to excufe the illiberal jeft : but, 
wheii the nicer diftin£tions of national 
charafter are expofed with a juft and de- 
licate ridicule, the fpedacle may be both 
B 4 cater* 
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entertaining and inftniaive. Amidft the 
tribe of foreign valets to be met with 
on the Englilh theatre, I would inftance 
Canton in the Clandeftine Marriage^ as 
an admirable example of true national 
charafter, independent on language and 
grimace. The obfcquioufnefs arid atten- 
tive flattery of the fervilc Swifs-'^French- 
man are quite cKaraftcriftic; as well as 
the carelefs infolenccr iand affefted airs of 

r * V"'""' ' 

Brush the Engmh footman *. OTla- 

♦ I AM concerned fo/obfcrye an inftance of illiberal 
national ridicule without any merit of compofition to 
palliate it, from a refpe£table dramatie writer, which Is 
«lfo rendered much more obnoxious by the circumftances. 
W. Voltaire'5 Ecojfaife wa$ purpofely written to exhibit a 
worthy Englifli chara£lcrj mai^*ed,apieed, with foiiic 
whimfical peculiarities, 8ut*,diftingyiflied by a ftrong 
fpirit of benevolence. 'It was impoffible to expofe national 
foibles more gently than by combining them ivith na- 
tional Virtues. When this Piece was brought on our ftage 
under the title of the Englijb Mtrcbant, a French valec 
was inferted among ititperjona dramatis^ charafterifcd by 
nothing but his falfe Engliih^ and for no other end but to 
- be exhibited as a fcoundrcF! 

HERTY, 
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HERTY, the Irilh foldier of fortune in 
the fFeftlndiaKy is an exanrTple of fimilar 
merit; much more fo, I think, than 
the charafter from which the piece has 
its title* 

Although fbnie part of the charafter 
of a nation is pretty uniform and con- 
ftant, yet its manners and cuftoms in 
many points are extreniely Variable. Thefe 
variations are the peculiar modes and 
falhions of the age i and hence the age, as 
well as the nation, acquires adiftinguifli** 
ing charaften Fafhion, in general, ufurps 
a dominion only over the fmallcr and lefs 
important part of manners ; fiich as drefs, 
public diverfions, arid other fnatt^ of 
tafte. The improprieties of fafhion arc 
therefore of the* gblbrd and ludicrous 
kind, and confequendy fit fubjefts of 
comic ridicule. There is:no fouf ce of Co- 
medy more fertile and pleafing than this ; 

and 
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and none in which the end of reformation 
is likely to be fb well anfwered. An ex« 
travagan; fafliion is exhibited upon the 
ftage with fuch advantage of ridicule^ that 
it can fcarcely (land long againft it ^ and 
I make no doubt that Moliere's Marquis 
deMafcarille\ and Gibber's Lord Filing- 
tony had a confiderable ihare in reforming 
the prevailing foppery of the times. Fa- 
fliion has aUb too much interfered in (bme 
more ferious matters^ as the ientiments 
and ftudies of the age. Here too Comedy 
has made its attacks ; and the Jlchemift^ 
the Virtuojoy the Antiquary^ the Belle 
Efprity have in their turns undergone the 
ridicule of the ftage, when their reipeftive 
purfuits, by being fafhionable, were car- 
ried to a fanciful extravagance. It is well 
known that Moliere, in his comedies of 
the Femmes Sgavantes^ and the Precieufes 
Riditulesy was as fuccefsful againfl; the 
pedantry and pretcnjfions to wit which in* 

fefted 
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fe6led the French nation, and particularly 
the ladies, at that period, as Cervantes in 
his attack iipon knight-errantry. 

There is another point of national or 
fafhionable folly in which Comedy might 
be very ufeful -, yet the attempt has been 
found dangerous; aod perhaps the fubjeft 
is too delicate for the ftage, conGdering 
the abufes to which it is liable. I mean 
popular fuperftition, and prieftcraft, Mo- 
licre, who with impunity bad attacked 
every other fpecies of folly, was almoft 
ruined by expofing a hypocrite and a de- 
votee; and the licentious Hdicule of Dry- 
den, and others of that age, was generally 
aimed, not only againft fuperftition, but 
religion. The Sfanijh Friar ^ however, is 
an inftance in which, with exquifite hu- 
mour, the ridicule can hardly be blamed 
as hnpropcr j and it certainly did more 
hurt to Roman Catholic fuperftlcion than 

he 
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he could ever remedy by his fcholaftic 
Hind and Panther. How far the Minor 
comes under the fame defcription^ would^ 
probably^ be a fubjed of difpute. 

Particular raidcs and profeflk>ns of 
men have likewife chara£teriftical peculi- 
arities which are capable of being {dacedi 
in a ludicrous vi^w; and Comedy has 
inade frequent ufe of this fource of ridi- 
cule. In expofing profeffional^ as well 
^ national abfurdities^ great illiber^ity 
and unfairnefs. have been ftewn; botj^, 
probably, from the.fame.caufes a want 
of fufficient acquaintance with the whole 
charaders, and talcing a,< judgtnent of 
them from a few external circumftances: 
Yet^ upon the whole, good efFedbs may 
have arifcn even from this branch of C07 
inedy; fince, by attacking a profeffion on. 
a fide where it was really weak, the mem- 
bers of it have been made fenfible of^ 

and 
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and have ^reformed thofe circumftances 
which renldercd them ridiculous, A good* 
patured phyfician can never be angry at 
Moliere's moll laughable exhibitions of 
the faculty, when he refleds that the fol^ 
lies ridiculed, though exaggerated in the 
reprefentatibn> had a real exiftence ; and^ 
by being held up to public derifion, have 
bceil in a great meafure reformed. The 
profefTors of law, being neceffarily con- 
fined to forms and rules, have not been 
able to benefit fo much from the comic 
ridicule of which they have enjoyed aa 
equally plentiful ihare. 

BBSiDES.the arrangements whiph na^ 
tion and profelBon make of mankind^ 
there are certain natural clafles formed 
from the diverfities of perfonal chara6ter# 
Although the varieties of .temper and dif- 
pofition in men are infinite, fo that no two 
pcrfons probably ever exifted in whom 

there 
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there was an exa£t conformitj^ yet there 
are certain leading fcatures^of charader 
which produce a general refemblance 
among numerous individuals* Thus the 
proud man^ the vain^ the fanguine, the 
fplenetic, the fufpicious> the covetous, the 
lavifh, and fo forth, are a (brt of abftraft 
charadlers which divide the whole human 
race amongft them. Now there are, be* 
longing to all thefe, objcfts of ridicule 
which it has been the bufineis of Comedy 
to exhibit ; and though, perhaps, no one 
individual of each clafs perfedtly refem* 
bled the perfon held to view on the ftage, 
yet if all the circumftances exhibited are 
contained in the general charafter, it ap^ 
pears fuflicicntly natural* The Mifer of 
Moliere is not a pifture of any one mifer 
who-^ver lived, but of a mifer confidered 
as forming a clafs of human charaAer^. 
As thefe general clafles, however, are few 
in number, they mud be foon pxhaufted 
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fey the writers of Comedy, Who have 
been obliged, for the fake of variety, to 
exhibit thofe peculiarities which are more 
rare and fingular. Hence have been 
derived many pidures of that chara£ber 
which we call an bumouriji i by which is 
meant a chara£^er diftinguifhed by certain 
ludicrous fmgularities from the reft of 
mankinds The humoorift is not without 
thofe markS' of diftinAion which he may 
acquire, like others,, from rank, pro-- 
feffion, or temper of mind;, but all 
thefe are difplayed ia him after a manner 
peculiarly his own, and dafhed with hi» 
feading oddities, A love of what is un- 
common and out of the way has often 
occafioned fuch extravagance in the re^ 
prefentatipn of thefe charaAers as to 
difguft from their want of probability ; 
but, where a due moderation ifr obferved^ 
atid the peculiarities, though unufual, are 
fuch as really exift in nature, great enter- 
tainment 
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tainment may be derived; from their ex- 
hibition. Of this kiild are the admirable 
Mifantbrope and Malade Imaginaire of 
MoRere ; and the Old Bachelor and Sir 
Samp/on Legend of Congrevc# 

From hence it appears but a fmall 
gradation to the. exhibition of individuals 
upon the ftage ; and yet the difference, is 
important and effential. . That;.>vhich 
marks out the diftipdtipn^ bet\?e^n. indi- 
viduals of the fame fpecies is fomething 
entirely uncommuriicable i therefore the 
rational end of Comedy, which is the rc^ 
formation of folly, cannot take place in 
perfonal ridicule ; for it will not be al- 
ledged thsit reforming the perfon himfclf 
is the objeft. Nor can it fcarcely ever 
bejuft to expofe an individual to the ri** 
dicule of the ftage ; fince folly, and not 
vice, being the proper fubjeft of that ri- 
dicu]^e, it is hardly poffible any one can 

defcrve 
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defcrve fo fevere a puniftiment. Indeed 
the expofing of folly can fcarcely be the 
plea; for all the common^ or exen the 
rarer kinds of folly lie open to the attack 
of Conmedy under fiftitious charafters, by 
means of which the failing may be ridi- 
culed without the perfon. Perfonal ridi- 
cule muft therefore turn, as we find it 
always has done, upon bodily imper- 
fedtions, awkward habits, and uncouth 
geftures ; which the low arts of mimickry 
inhumanly drag forth to public view, for 
the mean purpofe of exciting prefent 
merriment. In the beft hands, perfonal 
Comedy would be a degradation of the 
ftage, and an unwarrantable feverityj but 
in the hands it would be likely, if en- 
couraged, to fall into, it would prove an 
intolerable nuifance. I Ihould therefore, 
without hefitation, join thofe who utterly 
condemn this Ipecies of comic ridiculef. 
It is alfo to be confidered, that the author 
C Ihews 
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fliews his talents to difadvantage^ andl 
cannoc lay any bafis of future fame^ in^ 
this walk. For the i^eiemblance whiciv 
depends {o much upon mimicki^ is loft 
upon thofe of the audience who are not 
acquainted with the original> and upon 
every one who only reads the piece Mr.^ 
Footers works will aptly exemplify this 
matter f in which the fund of genuine 
Comedy, derived from happy ftrofces 
upon the manneis of the times^ and un- 
common, but not entirely Angular cha^ 
rafters^ will fecure ^ kiting admiration^, 
when the mimickry which fupporred the 
parts of Squintum and Cadwallader is^ 
deipifed or forgotten- 

Having thms attempted to trace the* 
different fources of what I conceive the 
eflential part of true Comedy, the riV/* 
cuk derived /rem cbaraifer, it remains* 
to (ay fomewhat of the mixture of ad* 

dicional 



idittonal matter which it has received as a 
compofitioiu 

During a Confiderable period of mo« 
dern literature, w// was a commodity in 
great requcft, and frequently to be met 
with in all kinds of compofition* It was 
no where more abundant than in Co*^ 
medy, the genius of which it appeared 
peculiarly to fuit, from its gaiety and 
latyriqal fmartnefs. Accordingly, the 
language of Comedy was a ftring of re- 
partees, in which a thought was bandied 
about from one to another, till it was 
quite run out of breath. This made a 
fcene pafs off with great vivacity; but 
the misfortune was, that diftindion ^ 
charafter was quite loft in. the conteft. 
Every perfonage, from the lord to the 
valet, was as witty as the author himfelf ; 
and, provided good things enow were 
faid, it was no matter from whom they 
C 2 came« 
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came. Congreve^ with the greatefl talents 
for true comic humour, and the delineai^ 
tion of ludicrous charaftcrs, was (o over- 
run with a fondnefs for brilliancy, as fre- 
quently to break in upon confiftency. 
Wit is an admirable ornament of Co- 
medy, and, judicioufly applied, is a high 
relief to humour, but fliould never inter- 
fere with the more eflential parts. 

We are now, . however, happily free 
from all manner of danger of an inunda*- 
tion of wit. No Congreve arifes to dif- 
turb the fententious gravity, and calm 
limplieity of modern Comedy. A moralift 
may congratulate the age on beari»g from 
the theatre compofitions as pure, ferious. 
and delicate^ as are given from the pulpit.. 
When we confider how much wit and 
humour, at the time they were moft pre- 
valent, were perverted to vicious pur- 
pofes> we may rejoice at the facrifice; y€*t 

we 
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we may be allowed to feel a regret at the 
lofs of an amufement which might, cer* 
tainly, have been reconciled with inna- 
cence; nay, might perhaps have pleaded 
vtility beyond what is fubftituted in its 
room. Sentimental Comedy j as it is-callied, 
contains but very faint discrimination of 
charafter, and fcarcely any thing of ridi* 
cule. Its principal aim is to introduce 
elegant and refined fentiment, particularly 
of the benevolent caft ; and to move the 
heart by tender and interefting fituations. 
Hence they arc, in general, nfiuch more 
affefting than our modern Tragedies, 
which are formed upon nearly the ftme 
plan, but labour under the difadvantage 
of a formal, ftatcly ftile, and manners 
removed too -far from the rank of com- 
mon life. One would not, perhaps, wifh 
altogether to banifli from the ftage pieces 
fo moral and innocent j yet it is a pity 
they are not diftinguiflied by Ibme appro- 
C 3 priated 
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pmted name from a diing they fo litde 
refemble as tnie Comedy. 

I FBAR, a View tef modern mtoners in 
other refpefls will fcarcely allow vs to 
flatter ourfdves that this change in the 
theatre chiefly ^stoceeds from improved 
morality, ftmay, perhaps^ be more juftly 
attributed to a falfe delicacy oF tafte^ 
which renders us unable to bcwr the re- 
pttfentation of low life i and to a real de* 
ficiency in genius. With rcTpeft to the 
&A> .gemsine Comedy knows no diftinc* 
tion of rank> but can as heartily enjoy a 
humbur6us pifturc in the comtnon walks 
of life^ ifrhifere indeed the greateft variety 
is Xo be fofrndj as m the moft cultivated 
and refined. Sortie have placed the dif- 
tindion between Farce and Comedy in 
the rank from whence the chara6ters arfe 
taken $ but, I thinks very improperiy^, If 
there is any resil diflindioa befides the 

length 
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length of the pieces, I fhould take k from 
the different fource of the humour; which 
in Farce is niere ludicrous incident, but 
m Comledy, ridiculous charaftcr. This 
criterion, however, will not at all agree 
with the titles under which each ipecies 
has already appeared. 

As to the other caufe, deficiency of 
genius, it too plainly appears in many~ 
other produftions. Cold correftnefs has 
laid her repreffing hand upon imagina- 
tion, and damped all her powers* The 
example of the ancients has been thought 
to juftify the gravity and fimplicity of 
modern Comedy. But, great as they were 
in many qualities of the mind, in thofe of 
wit and humour they were ftill more dc- 
fedkivc than even ourfclves in the prefent 
age. They, who would eagerly catch at 
& wretched pun, or a meager piece of 
plot, wcte ccrteinly with-held from witti- 
C 4 cifm 
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cifm and drollery by want of invention, 
not juftnefs of t^ftc. I admire, in the 
pure Latin of Terence, the elegant fenti- 
ment, and ftill nnore the knowledge of 
the human heart, with which he abounds; 
but I would not on that account com- 
pare his genius, at leaft in Comedy, with 
Moliere and Congreve. 

Lenibas atque utinam fcriptis adjunfta foret vis 
Comica — — -— . — .■■ 

Moral fentiment is the cheapeft produft 
of the mind. Novels, and magazines, 
and even news-papers, are full of it ; 
but wit and humour threaten to leave us 
with Chefterfield and Sterne. 

Still, however, I would hope the 
ftate of Comedy is not defperate. The 
Clandejline Marriage exhibits an example 
of comic merit, as various and p^rfeft as 
perhaps any piece in our language. . All 
the fources of luiiicrOua charafter have 

con- 
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contributed to it. National ridicule ap- 
pears in Canton, and profeffional in Ster- 
ling. . Lord Ogleby is an excellent hu- 
raourift. . Mrs. Heidleberg and her niece, 
befides a comic pettifhnefs of temper; 
have plenty of fafliionable follies, modi- 
fied by city vulgarifm. Even the lovers 
of tender fentiment have their fhare in 
the entertainment; and I by no means 
would objedt to its occafional introduc- 
tion, when, as it were,, offering itfelf 
from the circumftances. Then^ befidc$ 
Mr. Foote's comic theatre, we have Se- 
veral pieces, which, though ranged under 
the lift of Farces, contain true and ori- 
ginal Comedy, Of thefe we may inftancc 
the CUizcfiy Polly Honeycomby the Up^ 
boljierer^ the Apprentice y and the Oxonian 
in I'own. It is a miftake to fuppofe that 
^he matter of Comedy can ^ ever fail. 
Though general characters may be ex- 
baufted, yet the prevailing follies and 

fafluons 
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fafhions of the times^ with the (ingulari« 
ties ftartiqg up in particular ranks and 
orders of nien> muft conftantly fupply 
food for the ridicule of the ftage. This 
is lawful game; and the purfuit of it 
is well worthy the encouragement of the 
public^ {o long as it is unattended with 
the licentioufneis which difgraced the 
wit of the laft age. Let ridicule be facred 
to the interefts of good fenfe and virtue i 
let it nerer make a good charaAer IcCs 
icipeAable^ nor a bad one lets obnoxious; 
but let us not refign its ufc to comnK>n« 
place maxim> and infipid fentimeat* 
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HILL OF SCIENCE, 
A VISION, 



IN that feafon of the year when the 
ftftoity of the iky, the various fruits 
which cbvefr the grouitd, the difcoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all riie fweet, 
but fading graces of infpiriftg autumn, 
Opfen the mind to benevolence, and dif- 
J)ofe it fcfr contemplation ; I was wander-^ 
mg in * btautlful and romantic country, 
till GurioiiCy began to give way to weari* 
fiefs i atad i fat me dovvh on the fragment 
of a tock ovtrgrcfwDi 'tvith mofs, where 
a the 
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the ruftling of the falling leaves^ the 
daftiing of waters, and the hum of the 
diftant city, foothed my mind into the 
moft perfefl: tranquillity, and fleep infen- . 
fibly (tole upon me, as I was indulging 
the agreeable reveries which the objcfts 
around me naturally inlpired. 

I IMMEDIATELY found myfclf in a vaft 
extended plain, in the middle of which 
arofe a mountain higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered 
with a multitude of people, chiefly youth ; 
many of whom preffed forwards with the 
livelieft exprcffion of ardour in their 
countenance, though the way was in 
many places fteep and difficult. I ob- 
ferved, that thofe who had but juft be- 
gun to climb the hill, thought themfelves 
not far from the top ; but as they pro- 
ceeded, new hills were continually rifing 
to their view ; and the fummit of the 

higheft 
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higheft they could before difcern, feemed 
but the foot of another, till the moun- 
tain at length appeared to lofe itfelf in 
the clouds. As I was gazing on thefe 
things with aftonilhment, my good Genius 
fuddcnly appeared* ^ The mountain be- 
fore thee/ faid he, * is the hill of 
SCIENCE. On the top is the temple of 
Truth, whofe head is above the clouds, 
and whofe face is covered with a veil of 
pure light'. Obferve the progrels of her 
votaries^ be filent, and attentive." 

i SAW that the only regular approach 
to the mountain was by a gate, called 
the gate of languages. It was kept by a 
wcMnan of a penfive and thopghtful ap- 
pearance, whofe lips were continually 
moving, as though ftie repeated fome- 
thing to herfelf. Her name was memory. 
On entering this firft enclofure, I was 
ftunned with a confufed murmur of jarring 
voices, and diflbnant founds ; which in- 

creafed 
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creafed upon me to fuch a dogreCj thit 
I was utterly confounded, and could com<^ 
pare the noife to nothing but the coa? 
fufion of tongues at BabeK The road 
was alfo rough and ftony, and rendered 
more difficult by heaps of rubbifh> con^ 
tinually tumbled down from the higher 
parts of the mountain ; and by broken 
rums of ancient buildings, which the tra-- 
vellers were obliged to climb over at 
every ftepj infomuch that mapy, dif* 
gufted with fo rough a beginning, turned 
back, and attempted the mountain no 
more: while others^ having conquered 
this difficulty^ had no fpirits to afcend 
further, and fitting down on fome frag-r 
ment of the rubbilh, harangued the mul-p» 
titude below with the greateft marks of 
importance and felf-complaccncy, 

AwuT half way up the hill, 1 ob- 
ferved on each fide the path a thick foreft 
covered with continual fogs, and cut out 

into 
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iitiro labyrinths, crofs alleys, and Terpen* 
tine walks, entangled with thorns and 
briars. This was called the wood of error: 
and I heard the voices of niany who were 
loft up and down in it,^ calling to one 
another, and endeavouring in vain to ex-* 
tricate themfelves* The trees in many 
places ihot their boughs over the path> 
and a thick mift often refted on it ; yet 
never fo much but that it was difcernable 
by the Kght wUch beaoied from the 
countensBice of Truth. 

Ik the pleafanteft part of the moun-* 
tain were placed the bowers of the Mufes, 
whofe office it was to cheer the Ipirits of 
the travellers, and encourage their faint- 
ing fteps with fongs from their divine 
harps* Not far from hence were the 
^eUs of fiStioHy filled with- a variety of 
wild flowers fpringing up in the grea|fift 
iuxuriance, of richer fcents and brigfiter 

colours 
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colours than I had obfervcd in any other 
climate* And near them was the dark 
walk of allegory y fo artificially fbaded, 
that the light at noon-day was never 
ftronger than that of a bright moon- 
fhine^ This gave it a pleafingly romantic 
air for thole who delighted in contempla- 
tion. The paths and alleys were per- 
plexed with intricate windings, and were 
all terminated with the ftatue of a Grace, 
a Virtue^.or a Mufe. 

After I had obferved thefe things, I 
turned my eyes towards the multitudes 
who were climbing the ftcep afcent, and 
obferved amongft them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, and fomething fiery 
and irregular in all his motions. His 
name was genius. He darted like an 
eagle up the mountain, and left his com-, 
panions gazing after him with envy and 
admiration : but his progrefs was unequal, 

and 
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&nfl interrupted by a thoiiland caprices. 
When Pleafure warbled in the valley, he 
mingled in her tram^ When Pride beck- 
oned towards the precipice, he ventured 
to the tottering edge. He delighted in 
devious and untried paths *, and made fo 
many cxcurfions from the road, that his 
feebler companions often outftrippcd him* 
I obfc/ved that the Mufes behelcf him 
with partiality j but Truth often frowned 
and turned afide her face* While Geniuis 
was thus wafting his ftrcngth in eccentric 
flights, I faw a perfon of a very different 
appearance, named application* He 
crept along with a flow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the 
mountain, patiently removing every ftone 
that obflTu6tcd his way, till he faw moft of 
thofe below him who had at firft derided 
his flow and toilfome progrefs« Indeed 
there were few who afcended the hill with 
equal and uninterrupted fteadinefs ; for* 
befide the difficulties of the way, they 
D were 
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were continually folicitcd to turn afidc by , 
a numerous crowd of Appetites, Paffions/ 
and Pleafurcs, whofe importunity, when 
they had once complied with,- they be- 
came lefs and Icfs able to reliftj and, 
though they often returned to the path, 
the afperities of the road were more fe- 
verely felt, the hill appeared more fteep 
and rugged, the fruits which were whole- 
fome and rcfrelhing, feemed harfh and 
ill-tafted, their fight grew dim, and their 
feet tript at every little obftrudion. 

I SAW, with (bme furprize, that the 
Mufes, whofe bufinefs was to cheer and 
encourage thofe who were toiling up the 
afcent, would often fing in the bowers, of 
Pleafure, and accompany thofe who were 
enticed away at the call of the Paffions* 
They accompanied them, however, but 
a little way, .and always forfook them 
when they loft fight of the hill. Their 
tyrants then doubled their chains upoa 
a the 
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the unhappy captives^ and led them aw^y 
without refiftancc to the cells of Ig- 
norance, or the manflons of Mifery, 
Amongft the innun^erablc feducers^ who 
were endeavouring to draw away the 
.votaries of Truth from the path of 
Science, there was'one fo little formidable 
in her appearance, and fo gentle and 
languid in her attempts, that I fhould 
fcarcdy have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers ihe had imperceptibly loaded 
with her chains. Indolence (for fo fhc 
was called), far from proceeding to open 
hoftilities, did not attempt to turn their 
feet out of the path, but contented herfelf 
with retarding their progrefsj and th? 
purpofe fhe could not force them to 
abandon, fhe perfuaded them to delay. 
Her touch had a power like that of the 
Torpedo, which withered the ftrength of 
ihofe who came within its influence. 
Her unhappy captives ftill turned their 
faces towards the temple> and always 
Da hoped 
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hoped to arrive there j but the ground 
feemed to Aide from beneath their feet, 
and they found themfelves at the bottom 
before they fufpefted that they had 
changed their place. The placid ferenity 
which at firfl appeared in their counte- 
nance, changed by degrees into a melan- 
choly languor, which was tinged wieh 
deeper and deeper gloom as they glided 
down tht Jiream of infignificance i a dark 
and fluggiih water, which is curled by no 
breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, till 
it falls into a dead fea, where the ftartled 
paflengers are awakened by the fhock, 
an^ the next moment buried in the gulph 
of oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deferters from the 
paths of Science, none feemed lefi able to 
return than the followers of Indolence. 
The captives of Appetite and Paflion 
could often feize the moment when their 
tyrants were languid or afleep to efcape 

from 
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from their enchantments but the do- 
minion of Indolence was conftant and 
unremitted, and feldom refitted till re- 
fiftance was in vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I 
turned my eyes towards the top of the 
mountain, where the air was always pure 
and exhilarating, the path (haded witl^ 
laurels and other ever-greens, and the 
effulgence which beamed from the face 
of the Goddefs feemed to ihed a glory 
round her votaries. Happy, faid I^ 
are they who are permitted to afcend 
the mountain ! — but while I was pro- 
nouncing this exclamation with uncom- 
mon ardour, I faw ftanding befide me 
a form of diviner features and a more 
benign radiance. Happier, faid (he, arc 
thofe whom virtujb condufts to the 
manfions of Content ! — What, faid I, 
doeis Virtue then refide in the vale? — 
I am found, faid (he, in the vale, and 
D 3 I iJlumi- 
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I illuminate the mountain. I cheer the 
cottager at his toil, and infpire the fage 
at his meditation. I mingle in the crowd 
of cities, andblefs the hermit in his cell. 
I have a temple in every heart that owns 
my influence j and to him that wifhes for 
me I am already prefent. Science may 
raife you to eminence, but I alone can 
guide you to felicity I While the Goddefs 
was thus fpeaking, I ftretched out my 
arms towards her with a vehemence 
which broke my flumbers. The chill 
dews were falling around me, and the 
ihades of evening ftretched over the land- 
fcape. I haftened homeward, and refigned 
the night to filcnce and meditation. 
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AN IMITATION. 



/^F all the multifarious produdions 
^^^ which the efForts of fuperior ge- 
nius^ or the labours of fcholaftic induftry^ 
have crowded upon the world, none are 
perufed with more infatiable avidity, or 
difieminated with more univerfal ap- 
plaufe, than the narrations oi feigned 
events, defcriptions of imaginary fcenes, 
and delineations of ideal characters. The 
celebrity of other authors is confined 
D 4 within 
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within very narrow limits. The Geome- 
trician and Divine^ the Antiquary and 
the Critic, however diftinguifhed by un* 
contefted excellence, can only hope to 
pleafe thofe whom a conformity of dif- 
polition has engaged in fimilar purfuit^ i 
and muft be content to be regarded by 
the reft of the world with the fmile of 
frigid indiSerence, or the contemptuous 
fnecr of felf-fufficient folly. The col- 
lector of fhells and the anatomift of in- 
fe6ts is little inclined to enter into theo- 
logical difputes : the Divine is not apt tp 
regard with veneration the uncouth 
diagrams and tedious calculations of the 
Aftronomer: the man whofe life has 
been confumed in adjufting the difputes 
of lexicographers, or elucidating the 
learning of antiquity, cannot eafily bend 
his thoughts to recent tranfa£tions, or 
readily intercft himfclf in the unimportant 
hiftory of his contemporaries : and the 

Cit, 
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Cit, who knows no bufinefs but acquiring 
wealthy and no pleafure but difplaying it> 
has a heart equally fhut up to argu- 
ment and fancy, to the batteries of fyl- 
logifm, ai}d the arrows of wit. To the 
writer of fi^ion alone, every ear is open, 
and every tongue lavifli of applaufes 
curiqfity fparjcles in every eye, and every 
bolbm is thrbbbing with concern. 

It is, however, eafy to account for this 
enchantment. To follow the chain of 
perplexed ratiocination, to view with 
critical fkill the airy architefture of 
fyftems, to unravel the web of fophiftry, 
or weigh the merits of oppofite hypo- 
thefes, requires perfpicacity, and pre* 
fuppofes learning. Works of this kind, 
therefore, arc not fo well adapted to the 
generality of readers as familiar And 
colloquial compofition ; for few can rea- 
fon, but all can feel ; and many who 

cannot 
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cannot enter into an argument, irtay yet 
liften to a tale. The writer of Romance 
has even an advantage over thofe who 
endeavour to amufe by the play of fancy; 
whoy from the fortuitous coUifon of dif- 
fimilar ideas produce the fcincillations of 
wit; or by the vivid glow of poetical 
imagery delight the imagination with 
colours of ideal radiance. The attrac- 
tion of the magnet is only exerted upon 
fimilar particles ; and to tafke the beau- 
tie^ of Homer, it is requifite to partake 
his fire; but every one can relilh the 
author who reprefents common life, be- 
caufe every one can refer to the originals 
from whence his ideas were taken. He 
relates events to which all are li2dble,^and 
applies to paffions which ail have felt. 
The gloom of folitude, the languor of in- 
a<5i:ion, thexorrofions of difappointment, 
and the toil of thought, induce men to 
ftep afide from the rugged road rf life, 

and 
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and wander in the fairy land of fiftion ; 
where every bank is fprinkled with 
flowers, and every gale loaded with per- 
fume; where every event introduces 
a hero, and every cottage is inhabited by 
a Grace. Invited by thefe flattering fcenes, 
the ftudent quits the inveftigation of 
truth, in which he perhaps meets with no 
lefs fallacy, to exhilarate his mind with 
new ideas, more agreeable, and more 
eafily attained : the bufy relax their at* 
tention by defultory reading, and fmooth 
the agitation of a ruffled mind with images 
of peace, tranquillity, and pleafure : the 
idle and the gay relieve the Jifth flhefs of 
leifure, and diverfify th€ round of life by 
a rapid feries of events pregnant with rap-» 
ture and aftonifliment ; and the penfive 
folitary fills up the vacuities of his heart 
by interefting himfclf in the fortunes of 
imaginary beings, and forming oon« 
ne&ions with ideal excellence. 

It 
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It is^ indeedj no ways extraordinary 
that the mind (hould be charmed by fancy, 
and attraded by pleafure j but that we 
fliould liften with complacence to the 
groans of mifery, and delight to view the 
exacerbations of complicated angui(h,that 
we (hould choofe to chill the bo(bm with 
imaginary fears, and dim the eyes with 
iiditious Ibrrpw, feems a kind of paradox 
of the heart, and can only be credited 
becaufe it is univerfally felt. Various are 
the hypothefes which have been formed 
to account for the difpofition of the 
mind to riot in this fpecies of intelle£tual 
luxury. Some have imagined that we 
are induced to acquiefce with greater pa- 
tience in our own lot, by beholding pic- 
tures of life, tinged with deeper horrors, 
and loaded with more excruciating cala^ 
naitics ; as, to a perfon fuddenly emerging 
eutof a dark room, the fainted glimmer- 
ing of twilight aflumes a luftre frorfi the 

contraftcd 
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contrafted gloom. Others, with yet 
deeper refinement, fuppofe that we take 
upon ourfelves thU burden of adfcititious 
forrows, in order to feaft upon the con- 
icioufnefs of our own virtue. We com- 
migrate others, fay they, that we may 
applaud ourfelves J and the figh of com- 
paflionate fympathy is always followed 
by the gratulations of felf-complacent 
cfteem. But furely they who would thus 
reduce the fympathetic emotions of pity 
to a fyftem of refined felfifhncfs, have 
but ill attended to the genuine feelings 
of humanity. It would, however, ex- 
ceed the limits of this paper, fliould I 
attempt an accurate inveftigation of thefc 
fentiments. But, let it be remembered, 
that we are more attracted by thofe fcejaes 
which intereft our paffions, or gratify our 
curiofity, than thofe which delight our 
fancy : and, fo far from being indifferent 
to the miferies of others, we are, at the 
3 tmcj 
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time, totally regardlefs of our own. And 
let not thoft on whom the hand of Time 
has impreffed the charadters of oracular 
wifdom, cenfure with too much acri- 
mony produftions which are thus calcu- 
lated to pleafe the imagination^ and in- 
tereft the heart. They teach us to think, 
by inuring us to feel : they ventilate the 
mind by fudden gufts of paflion ; and 
prevent the ftagnation of thought, by a 
freih infufion of difllmilar ideas. 
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IMITATION OF OSSIAN. 



WHAT foft voice of forrow is in. 
the breeze ? what lovely fun- 
beam of beauty trembling on the rock? 
Its bright hair is bathed in fliowers ; ^nd 
it looks faint and dim, through its mift 
on the rufhy plain. Why art thou alon^ 
rnaid of the mournful look ? The cold 
dropping rain is on the rocks of Tor- 
lend— 
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lena, the blaft of the defart lifts thy 
yellow locks* Let thy fteps be in the 
hall of fhells, by the blue winding ftream 
of Clutha : let the harp tremble Tbeneath 
thy fingers i and the fons of heroes liften 
to the mufic of fongs. 

Shall my fteps \fc in the hall of Ihells, 
and the aged low in the duft ? The fa- 
ther of Selama is low behind this rock, 
on his bed of withered leaves: the 
thiftle's down is ftrewed over him by the 
wind, and mixes with his grey hair. Thou 
art fallen, chief of Etha! without thy 
fame j and there is none to revenge thy 
death. But thy daughter will fit, pale, 
befide thee, till fhe finks, a faded flower, 
upon thy lifelefs form. Leave the maid 
of Clutha, fon of the ftranger ! in the 
^d eye of her tears ! 

How fell the car-borne Connal, bluc- 
ey^d mourner of the rock ? Mine arm 

is 
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iS not tircakened in battle j nor my fword 
Without its famei 

Con NAL was a fire tn bis 7outh> thac 
lightened through fields of renown : but 
ihe flame.Wcakly glimmered through gr^ 
afhes of age. His coUrfe Was like a fi:^ 
moving through tire havens : it walk- 
cdi in brighmefs, but . leavetb no track 
Jjehind; its filver patlli canbdt be found 
in the (ky. The ftrength of Etha is foil- 
ed away like a tale of other years j and 
his eyes have failed^ Feeble and d^rk^ 
he fits rn his hal]> apd hears the diftaDC 
tread of a Arranger's fteps ; the haughty 
fteps of Tonthormo, from the roar of 
Duvranno^s echoing ftf earn* He flood in 
the hali like a pillar of darknefs, on whofe 
top is the red beam of fire : wide rolled his 
eyes beneath the gloomy arch of his btat 
brow ; as flames in two caves of a rock, 
over-hung with the black pine of the dcr 
E fart. 
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fart. They had rolled on Selama, and 
he alkcd the daughter of ConnaL Toi>- 
thormo ! breaker of fhields ! thou art a. 
meteor of death in war, whofe fiery hair 
ftreams on the clouds^ and the nations 
are withered beneath its path. Dwell, 
Tonthormo \ amidil thy hundred liills^ 
and liften to thy torrent's roar; but the 
ibft figh oi the virgins is with the chief 
of Crono i Hidallan is the dream of Se- 
lama, the dweller of her fecret thoughts.. 
A rulhing ftorm in war, a breeze that 
Sghs over the fallen foe; pleafant are 
thy words of peace, and thy fbngs at the 
mofly brook.. Thy fmiles are like the 
moon-beams trembling onr the waves. 
Thy voice is the gale of fommer that 
whifpcrs among the reeds of the lake^ 
and awakens the harp of Moilena with 
all its lightly-trembling firings. Oh dfetit 
thy. calm light was around me ! my Ibql 
fliould iiot fear the gloomy chief of Du^*- 
2 . rannou 
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ranno. He came with his ftately fteps. — 
My Ihield is before thee, maid of my 
love ! a wall of fbelter from the lightning 
of fwords. They fought. Tonthormo 
bends in all his pride, before the arm 
of youth. But a voice was in the breaft 
of Hidallan, fhiall I flay the love of Se-. 
lama ? Selama dwells in thy dark bo- 
fom, fliall my fteel enter there ? Live, 
thou ftorm of war! He gave again his 
fword. But, carelefs as he ftrode away, 
rage arofe.in the troubled thoughts of the 
vanquifh'd. He mark'd his time, and 
fidelong pierced the heart of the generous 
fon of Semo. His fair hair is Ipread on 
the duft, his eyes arc bent on the trem- 
bling beam of Clutha. Farewel, light 
of my foul ! They are clofed in dark- 
nefs. Feeble waft thou then, my father ! 
and in vain didft thou call for help. 
Thy grey locks are fcatter'd, as a wreath 
of fnow on the top of a withered trunk ; 
E 2 ' which 
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which the boy brulhcs away with his 
Aaffi and carekfs lingeth as he walks# 
Who Ihall defend thee^ my daughter! 
(aid the broken voice of Etba's chiefs 
Fair flower of the defart ! the tempeft 
fhall rufh over thee; and thou fhait be 
low beneath the foot of the favage fon of 
prey. But I will wither, my father, on 
thy tomb« Weak and alone I dwell 
^tnidft my tears, there is no young war-* 
^ior to lift the fpear^ no brother of Idve t 
Qh that mine arm were (bong ! I would 
tu(h amidfl the battle. SelaHia has na 
friend! 

But Selama has a friend, laid the kin- 
dling foul of Reuthamir. I will fight 
thy battles, lovely daughter of kings s- 
4nd the fun of Duvranno fhall fet ia 
blood. But when I return in peace^ and 
lihe fpirits of thy foes are on my fword, 
meet me with thy imiles of love, maid of 

Clutha! 
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Outha ! with thy flqw-roHing eyes. L^ 
the foft found of thy jfteps be heard in 
my halls^ that the mother of Reuthaiw 
may rejoice. Whence, Ihe will fay, is 
this beam af the diftant land? Thou 
ihalt dwell in her bofom. 

. My thoughts ^re with him who is low 
-in the dufl:> fon of Cormac ! But lift the 
.Ipear, thou friend of the unhappy ! the 
light of my foul may return . 

He ftrode in his rattling arms. Tall, 
in a gloomy foreft, flood the furly 
ilrength of Duvranno. Gleaming bei* 
hind the dark trees was his broad Ihield; 
like the moon when it rifes in blood, 
and the dufky clouds fail low^ and heavy^ 
athwart its path. Thoughts, like the 
troubled ocean, rufh'd over his foul, 
and he ftruck, with his fpear, the found- 
ing pii^e. Starting, he mix'd in b&ttle 
E 3 with 
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with the chief of woody Morna. Long 
was the firife of arms ; and the giant fons 
of the foreft trembled at their ftrokcs. 
At length Tonthbrmo fell— The fword 
of Reuthamir wav'd, a blue flame, a- 
round him. He bites the ground in rage* 
His blood is poured, a dark red ftream, 
into Oithona's trembling waves. Joy 
brighten'd in the foul of Reuthamir i 
when a young warrior came, with his 
forward fpear. He moved in the light 
of beauty i but his words were haughty 
and fierce. Is Tonthormo fallen in blood, 
the friend of my early years? Die, 
^houdark-foul'd chief! for never fhall 
Selama be thine, the maid of his love. 
Lovely Ihone her eyes, through tears, in 
the hall of her grief, when I flood by the 
chief of Puyranno, in the rifmg ftrife of 
Clutha. 

Retire, thou fwflling voice of pride ! 

phy 
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thy fpear is light as the taper reed. Pierce 
the roes of the defart j and call the hunter 
to the feaft of fongs^ but fpeak not of the 
daughter of Connal, fon of the feeble 
arm ! Selama is the love of heroes. 

Try thy ftrength whh the feeble arm, 
faid the rifing pride of youth. Thou 
ihalt vanifh like a cloud of mill before 
the fun, when he looks abroad in the 
power of his brightnefs, and the ftorms 
are relied away from before his face. 

But thou tbyfclf didft faH before Reu- 
thamir, in all thy bqafting words. As a 
tall aih of the mountain, when the tem- 
peft takes its green head and lays it level 
on the plain. 

Come from thy fecrec cave, Selanu 1 

thy foes arc filent and dark. Thou dove 

diat hideft ia the clefts of the rocks ! the 

£ 4 ftorm 
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ftorm is over and paft. Come from tbyr 
rock, Selama ! and give thy white hand 
to the chief who never fled frorti the 
face o( glory^ in aU its tejrrible bright^ 
nefs. . 

She gave her hand^ but it was trem- 
bling and cold, for the fpcar was deep m 
her fide. Red, beneath her mail, the 
current of crimfon wandered down her 
white bread, as the track of blood on 
Crorala's mOunains of fnow, when. the 
wounded deer flowly crolTes the heath, 
and the hunters cries are in the breeje. 
Bleft be the fpear of Reuthamir ! faid the 
faint voice of the lovejy, I feel it cold 
in my heartl Lay me by the fon of Se- 
mo. Why fhduld I know another love? 
Raife. the tomb of the aged, his thin form 
fliall rejoice, as he fails on a low-hung 
dood, and guides the wintry ftorm. O- 
pen yoqr airy halls, fpirks of my love I 
; And 
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. And have I quench'd the light which 

was pleafant to my foul ? faid the chief 

pf Morna, My ftep s moved in dark- 

nefs, why were the words of ftrife in thy 

tale i Sorrow, like a cloud, comes over 

my foul, and fhiades the joy of nlighty 

deeds. Soft be your reft in the narrow 

houfe, children of grief ! The breeze in 

the long whittling grafs fhall not awaken 

you. The tempeft (hall rufh over you, 

and the bulrufh bow its head upon your 

tomb, but filence fhall dwell in your 

habitation j long repofe, and the peace of 

years to come. The voice of the bard 

fhall raife your remembrance in the dif- 

tant land, and mingle your tale of woe 

with the murmur of other ftreams. Of* 

ten fhall the harp fend forth a mournful 

found, and the tear dwell in the foft eyes 

of the daughters of Morna. 

S.UCH were the words of Rcuthamir, 

while 
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while he rdfed the tombs of the fallen. 
Sad were his fteps towards the towers of 
his fathers, as muling he crofs'd the 
dark heath of Lena, and ftruck^ at 
lime^, the thiftle's beard. 
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AGAINST INCONSISTENCY IN OUR 
EXPECTATIONS. 



** What is more reafonable^ than that 
** they who take pains for any thing, 
^' fliould get mbft in that particular 
*' for which they take pains ? They 
*^ have taken pains for power, you for 
*' right principles i they for riches, you 
'* for a proper ufe of the appearances 
" of things: fee whether they have the 
'' advantage of you in that for which 
" you have taken pains, and which 
*^ they neglcft : If they are in power, 
^ and you not, why will not you fpeak 

'' the 
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** the truth to yourfclf, that you do 
" nothing for the fake of power, but 
'* that they do every thing ? No, but 
'• fince I take care to haye right pria- 
^^ ciples, it is more reafonable that I 
** fiiould have power. Yes, in refped 
^* to what you take care about, your 
^* principles* But give up to others 
** the things in which jthey have taken 
*' more care than you^ Elfe it is juft 
*' as if, becaufe you have right prin** 
^' ciples, you fhould think it fit that 
'' when you ifhoot an arrow, you fhould 
'^ hit the mark better than an archer, 
'' or that you ihould forgt better than 
^' ji fxiith," 

Carter's Evictetus, 

As moft of the unhappinefs in the 
world arifes rather from difappointed 
defires, than from pofitivc evil, it is 
lOf the utnroft confecjuence to attain juft 

potions 



Mtfons of ^e laws and order of the uni^ 
vcrfc, that we may not vex ourfdves witb 
fr uitlei^ wiihes, or give way to groundlc& 
and unrea&nable difcoiitent« The lawt 
of natural philofbphy, indeed^ are tole-^ 
tahlf underftood and attended to ; and 
though we may fufFer inconveniences^, we 
iwe feldom difappointed in confequcncc of 
them* No man expefts to prelerve orange- 
Irees in the open air through an Englifb 
winter >> or when he hasplanted an acom^ cok 
fee it be<jpme a large oak in a few months^ 
The mind of man naturally yields to ne- 
cefikyi and o«r wiihes ibon fubfide whea 
we fee the impoffibility of their being 
gratified. Now^ upon an accurate in- 
fpe£tion» we ihall find^ in the moral go^ 
vcmmcnt of the world, and the order of 
the intelkftual fyftem, laws as determi-- 
natc fixed and invariable as any in New-- 
ton's Principia* The progrefe of vege- 
tation is not more ceruin than the growth 

. ^ of 
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of habit ; nor is the power of attradiofl 
more clearly proved than the force of af* 
fedtion or the influence of example. The 
man therefore who has well ftudied the 
operations of nature in mind as well as 
matter^ will acquire a certain moderation 
and equity in his claims upon Providence* 
He never will be difappointed either in 
himfelf or others. He will aft with pre- 
cifion ; and expeft that efFeft and that 
alone from his eflForts, which they are na- 
turally adapted to produce. For want 
of this, men of merit and integrity often 
cenfure the difpofitions of Providence for 
fufFcring charafters they defpife to run a- 
way with advantages which, they yet 
know, are purchafed by fuch means as a 
high and noble fpirit could never fubmit 
to. If you refufe to pay the price, why 
expeft the purchafe ? We fhould confi- 
der this world as a great mart of com- 
merce, where fortune expofes to our 

view 
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View various commodities^ riches^ eafe> 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. 
Every thing is marked at a fettled price. 
Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is 
fo much ready money which we are to 
lay out to the befl: advantage. £xamine> 
compare, choofe, rejeft; but ftand to 
your own judgment i and do not, like 
children, when you have purchafSxi oae 
thing, repine that you do not pofTefs ano- 
ther which you did not purchafe. Such 
is the force of well-regulated induftry„ 
that a fteady and vigorous exertion of our 
faculties, directed to one end, will general- 
ly infurc fuccefs. Would you, for in- 
ftance, be rich ? Do you think that fin* 
gle point worth the facrificing every thing 
elfe to ? You may then be rich. Thou- 
fands have become fo from the lowcft be- 
ginnings by toil, and patient diligence, 
and attention to the minuteft articles of 
cxpence and profit . But you muft give 

up 
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tjp the pleaftires of kifure, of a vicitff 
TTiincfi of a free unfufpicious temper. If 
you preferve your integrity, it itiUft be a 
coarfe-fpun and vulgar honefty. Thofe 
high and lofty notions of nwrals i«Aich 
you brought with you from the fchools 
muftbe confiderably lowered, and mixed 
with the bafer alloy of a jealolis and 
wordly-minded prudence. You muft 
learn to do hard, if not unjuft things ) 
and for the nice cmbarralTments of a de-^ 
ficate and ingenuous fpirit, it is neceffary 
for you to get rid of them as fall as pofli- 
ble* You muft Ihut your heart againil 
the Mufes, and be content to feed your 
underftanding with plain, houfhold truth94 
In Ihort, you muft not attempt to enlarge 
your ideas, or polilh your tafte, or refine 
you fentimentsj but muft keep on in 
oiffp beaten track, without turning afide 
cither to the right hand or to the lefr# 
** But I cannot fubmit to drudgery like 
3 this— 
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thb— I feel a fpirit above it." 'Tis well : 
be above it then 5 only do not repine that 
you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl . of peace ? 
That too may be purchafed— by fteady 
application, and long folitary hours of 
ftudy and rcfiedion. Bcftow thcfe, and 
you Ihall be wife. " But (fays the man 
of letters) what a hardfliip is it that ma- 
ny an illiterate fellow who cannot con- 
ftrue the motto of the arms on his coach, 
ihall raife a fortune and make a figuit, 
while I have little more than the com- 
mon conveniences of life.*' Ettibifhagna 
Jatis ! — Was it in order to raife a fortune 
that you qonfunied the fprightly hours of 
youth in ftudy and retirement ? Was it 
to be rich that you grew pale over the 
midnight lamp, and diftilled the fweetnefs 
from the Greek and Roman fpring? You 
have then miftaken your path, and ill 
F employed 
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employed your induftry* ^^ What reward 
hare I then for all my labours ?" What 
reward! A large comprehenfive foul, 
well purged from vulgar fears^ and per- 
turbations, and prgudices ; able to com- 
prehend and interpret die works of man 
—of God. A rich, flourifhing, culti- 
vated mind, pregnant with mexhauftible 
ftores of entertaininent and refle&ion, A 
perpetual fpring of frefli ideas i and the 
eonfcious dignity of fuperior intelligence* 
Gkxxi heaven 1 and what reward can you 
aik befides i 

*^ But is it not fome reproach upon 
the oeconomy of Providence that fuch a 
one^ who is a mean dirty fellow, (hould 
have amaflcd wealth enough to buy half 
a nation ?'' Not in the leaft. He made 
himfdf a mean dirty fellow for that very 
cod. He has paid his health, his confci- 
f nee, his liberty for k j and will you en- 
vy 
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vy him his bargain i Will you hang* 
your head and blufli in his prefencc be* 
caufe he outfhines you in equipage and 
fliow ? Lift up your brow with a noble 
confidence, and fay to yourfelf,, I have 
not thefe things, it is tf ue ; but it is be- 
caufe I have not fought, becaufe I have 
not defircd theni j it is becaufe I pofTeft 
fomething better. I have chofen my lot. 
I am content and fatisfied. 

You are a modeft man — You love 
quiet and independence, and have a deli- 
cacy and- referve in your temper which 
renders it impoffible for you to elbow 
your way in the world, and be the herald 
of your own merits. Be content then 
With a modeft retirement, with the efteem 
of your intimate friends, with the praifes 
of a blamelcfs heart, and a delicate inge- 
nuous fpirit ; but refign the fplcndid dif- 
tindtions of the world to thofe who can 
better fcramble for them. 

F 2 The 
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The man whofe tender fenfibility of 
confcience and (bid regard to the rules 
of morality makes him fcrupulous and 
fearful of ofiending, is often heard to.com* 
plain of the difadvantages he lies under 
in every path of honour and profit. 
^' Could I but get over ibme nice points, 
and conforfti to the pra6tice and opinion 
of thofe about me, I might ftand as fair 
a chance as others for dignities and pre- 
ferment/' And why can you not? 
What hinders you from difcarding this 
troublelbme fcrupulofity of yours which 
flands fo grievoufly in your way ? If it 
be a fmall thing to enjoy a healthful 
mind, found at the very core, that does 
not (brink from the keeneft infpeftion ; 
inward freedom from remorfe and per- 
turbation j unfuUied whitenefs and fim- 
. plicity of manners ; a genuine integrity 

Pure in the laft recefles of the mind ; 

if you think thcfe advantages an inade* 

quate 
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quate recompcnce for what you refign, 
difmifs your fcruples this inftant^ and be 
a flave-mcrchant, a parafite^ or — ^what 
you pleafe« 

If diefe be motives weak^ break off betimes ; 

and as you have not fpirit to aiTert the 
dignity of virtue, be wife enough not to 
forego the emoluments of vice. 

I MUCH admire the fpirit of the anci- 
ent philofophers, in that they never at- 
tempted^ as our moralifts often do> to 
lower the tone of philofophy, and make 
it confident with all the indulgences of 
indolence and fenfuality. They never 
thought of having the bulk of mankind 
for their difciplcs 5 but kept themfelves 
aa diftinft as poffible from a worldly life. 
They plainly told men what facrifices 
were required, and what advantages they 
were which might be cxpefted. 

F 3 Si 
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Si virtos boc una poteft dare, fortis omiffis 
Hoc age deliciu ■ ■ ■ ^ m 

If you would be a philoibpher thefe are 
the terms. You muft do thus and thus : 
There is no other way. If not, go and 
be one of the vulgar. 

There is no one quality gives (b much 
dignity to a charafber as confiftency of 
conduct. Even if a man's purfuits be 
w^ong ^nd unjuftifiable, yet if they are 
profccuted with fteadinefs and vigour, we 
cannot withhold our admiration* The 
moft charaderiftic mar^; of a great mind is 
to chpofe fome one important objefb, and 
purfue it through life. It was this made 
Caefai- a great man. Hi3 object was am- 
bition ; he purfued it fteadily, and was 
always ready to facrifice to it every inter- 
fering paflioa or inclination. 

Ther,e is a pretty paflTage in one of 

Lucian's dialogues, where Jupiter com- 

2 I plains 
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plains to CKipid that though he has had 
fo many intrigues, he was never fincerdy 
b cloved. In order to be loved, fays Cu- 
pid, you muft lay afide your xgis and 
your thunder-bolts, and you muft curl 
and perfume your hair, and place a gar« 
land on your head, and walk with a loft 
ftep, and affume a winning obfequious 
deportment. But, fepikd Jupiter, I am 
not willing to refign fb much of my dig*^ 
nity. Then, returns Cupid, leaVe oflF 
defiring to be loved — He wanted to bo 
Jupiter and Adonis at the fame time. 

It muft be confefTed, that men of ge^ 
nius are of all others moft inclined to 
make thefe unreaibnable claims. As their 
relifli for enjoyment is ftrong, their views 
large and comprehenfive, and they feel 
themfelves lifted above the common bulk 
of mankind, they are apt to flight that 
natural reward of praife and admiration 
F 4 wHich 
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^hich is ever largely paid to diilinguiih- 
ed abilties ; and to expeft to be called 
forth to public notice and .favour : with^ 
out confidering that their talents are com^ 
monly very unfit for adlive life; that 
their eccentricity and turn for fpeculation 
difqualifies them for the bufinefs of the 
ivorldj which is beft carried on by men 
of moderate genius; and that fociety is 
not obliged to reward any one who is not 
tifeful to it.t The Poets have been a very 
unreafonable rate, and have often com^ 
plained loudly of the negleft pf genius 
and the ingratitude of the age. The ten- 
der and penfive Cowley, and the elegant 
Shenftone, had their minds tinflured by 
this difcontent; and even the fublime 
melancholy of Young was too rnuch ow- 
ing to the ftings of difappointed ambif 
tion. 

The moderation we have been endea^ 

vouring 
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vouring to inculcate will likewife prevent 

much mortification and difguft in our 
commerce with mankind. As we ought 
not to wifti in ourfelves, fo neither Ihould 
we cxpeft in our friends contrary qualifi* 
cations. Young and fanguine, when we 
enter the world, and feel our afFeftions 
drawn forth by any particular excellence 
In a charafter, we immediately give it 
credit for all others 5 and are beyond mea- 
fure dilgufted when we come to difcover, 
as we foon muft difcover, the defedts in 
the other fide of the balance. But nature 
is much more frugal than to heap toge- 
ther all manner of ihining qualities in one 
glaring ma(s. Like a judicious painter 
flie endeavours to preferve a certain unity 
of ftile and colouring in her pieces. Mo- 
dels of abfolute perfeftion are only to be 
. met with in romance; where exqulfitc 
• beauty and brilliant wit, and profound 
Judgment;, arid immaculate virtue, are all 

blended 
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blended togedier to adorn iirnie favourice 
charader. As an anatomift knows that 
the racer cannot have the ftrength and 
mufcles of the draught-horfe ^ and that 
winged men> grylFons^ and itiermaidsmuft 
be mere creatures of the imag^larion^ fo 
the philofopher is fenfible that there arc 
combinations of moral qualities which 
never can take place but in idea. There 
is a different air and complexion in cha* 
raders as well as in faces^ thoi^h perhaps 
each equally beautiful ; and the. excel- 
lencies of one cannot be transferred to 
the other. Thus if one man pofiefies a 
ftoical apathy of foul, a£ts independent 
of the opinion of the world, and fulfill 
every duty with mathematical exadncfe^ 
you muft not expedt that man to be 
greatly influenced by the weaknefs of 
pity, or the partialities of friendfhip : 
you mufl: not be offended that he does 
not fly to meet you after a ihort abfencej 

or 
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or require from him the convivial fpirit 
and honeft effufions of a warm, opeaj 
fufccptible heart. If another is rertiark- 
al>k for a livdy aftive zeal, inflexible in- 
tegrity, a ftrong indignation againftvicej. 
and freedom in reproving it, he will pro- 
bably have ibme little bluntnefs in hia 
addrefi not altogether fuitable to polifhed 
life I he will want the winning arts oC 
conver&tioti $ he will difguft by a kind 
of haughtinefs and negligence in his 
manner, and often hurt the delicacy of 
his acqu^tance with'harfh and. difa^ee-^ 
able truths^ 

Wb ufually fay— that man is a geniu$, 
tut he has fome. whims and oddities-— 
fych a one has a. very general knowledge, 
but he is fuperficial ; &c. Now in all 
fuch cafes we fhould fpeak more ratio- 
nally did w« fubffitute therefore for but. 

He 
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He is a genius, therefore he is whimficat^ 
and the like. 

It is the fault of the prcfcnt age, ow- 
ing to the freer commerce that different 
ranks and profeflions now enjoy with 
each othery that charadters are not mark- 
ed with fufficient ftrength: the leveral 
dafTes run too much into one another. 
We have fewer pedants, it is true, but 
we have fewer ftriking originals. Every 
one IS expefted to have fuch a tinfture 
f general knowledge as is incompatible 
with going deep into any fcience ; and 
fuch a conformity to fafhionable manners 
as checks the ixtt workingsof the ruling 
paffion, and gives an infipid famenefs to 
the face of fociety, under the idea of po* 
lifli and regularity. 

There is a caft of manners peculiar 
and becoming to each age, fex, and pro- 

fcffioni 
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fcflion; one, therefore, fhould not throw 
out illiberal and common-place cenfures 
againft another. Each is perfedt in its 
kind. A woman as a woman : a tradef- 
man as a tradefman. We are often 
hurt by the brutality and fluggifli con- 
ceptions of the vulgar J not confidering 
that fome there muft be to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and that 
cultivated genius, or eveft any great re- 
finement and delicacy in their moral 
feelings, would be a real misfortune to 
them* 

Let us then ftudy the philofophy of 
the human mind. The man who is 
matter of this fcicnce, will know what to 
cxpeft from every one. From this man, 
wife advice; from that, cordial fympa- 
thyi from another, cafual entertain- 
ment. The pafllons and inclinations of 
others are his tools, which he can ufe 

with 
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"With as much precifion as he would the 
mechanical powers; and he can as rea- 
dily make allowance for the workings of 
vanity, or the bias of felf-intercft in his 
friends, as for the power of friftion, or 
the irregularities of the needle. 



THE 
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CANAL AND THE BROOK. 



An apologue. 



A DEUGHTFULLYplcafantcven- 

ing fucceeding a fultry fummer-day, in- 
vited me to take a folitary walk j and 
leaving the duft of th^ highway, I fell 
into a path which led along a pleafant 
little valley watered by a fmall meandering 
brook. The meadow-ground on its banks 
had been lately mown, and the new grafs 

was 
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was fpringing up with a lively verdure* 
The brook was hid in fevcral places by 
fhrubs that grew on each fide> and inter- 
mingled their ' branches. The fides of 
the valley were roughened by fmall irre- 
gular thickets; and the whole fcene.had 
an airof folitude and retirement, uncom- 
mon in the neighbourhood of a populous 
town. The Duke of Bridgewatcr's canal 
crofled the valley, highraifed on a mound 
of earth, which preferved a level with the 
devated ground on each fide. An arched 
road was carried under it, beneath which 
the' brook that ran along the valley was 
conveyed by a fubterrancous paflage. I 
threw myfelf upon a green bank, fhaded 
by a leafy thicket, and retting my head 
upon my hand, after a welcome indolence 
had overcome my fenfes, I faw, with the* 
eyes of fancy, the following fcene. 

The firm-built fide of the aqueduft 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly opened/ and, a gigantic form 
iffued forth, which I foon difcovered to 
be the Genius of the Canal. He was clad 
in a clofe garment of a ruflet hue. A 
mural crown, indented with battlements, 
furrounded his brow. His naked feet 
were difcoloured with clay. On his left 
fhoulder he bore a huge pick-ax ^ and in 
his right hand he held certain inftruments, 
ufed in furvcying and levelling. His 
looks were thoughtful, and his features 
harfti. The breach through which he 
proceeded, inftantly clofed^ and with a 
heavy tread he advanced into the valley. 
As he approached the brook, the Deity of 
the Stream arofe to meet him. He w-s 
habited in a light green mantle, and the 
clear drops fell from his dark hair, which 
was encircled with a wreath of water lily, 
interwoven with fweet fcented flag. Arf 
angling rod fupported his fteps. The 
Genius of the Canalcyed.him with a 
G con- 
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contemptuous look, and in a hoarfe voiiJte 
thus began : 

" Hence, ignoble rill ! with thy fcancy 
*^ tribute to thy lord, the Merfey ; nor^ 
" thus wafte thy almoft exhaufted urn ia 
*' lingering windings along the vale»- 
" Feeble as thine aid is, it will not be 
** unacceptable to that matter ftream* 
" himfelfi for, as I lately croffed his 
** channel, I perceived his fands loaded 
*^ with ftranded veflels. I faw, and pitied^ 
" him, for undertaking a talk to which 
^' he is unequal. But thou, whofe languid? 
" current is obfcured by weeds, and in- 
" terruptcd by miftiapen pebbles ; who 
*' lofeft tbyfelf in endlefs mazes,, remote 
^^ from any found, but thy own idle 
" gurgling ; how canft thou fupport an 
" exiftence fo contemptible and ufelefs ? 
" For me, the nobleft child of art, who 
" hold my unremitting courfe from hill 

« to 
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^^ id hill, over vales and rivers; who 
" pierce the folid rock for my paffage, 
^' and conneft unknown lands with 
" diftant feas; wherever I appear I am 
*^ viewed with aftonifliment, and exulting 
" commerce hails my waves. Behold 
^^ my channel thronged with capacious 
^.^ veffcls for the conveyance of mer- 
'^ chaiidife^ and fplendid barges for the 
*^ Ufe and pleafure of travellers; my 
" banks crowned with airy bridges and 
^* huge warehoufes, and echoing with 
*^ the bufy founds of induftry; . Pay then 
*^ the homage due from floth and ob- 
*' fcurity to grandeur and utility.'* 

*' 1 READILY acknowledge," replied 
the Deity of the Brook, in a modeft ac- 
cent, *' the fupcrior magnificence and 
** more exterifivc utility of .which you fo 
** proudly boaft; yet, in my humble walk, 
'* I am not void of a praife, lefs ftining, 
G a "but 
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*• but not lefs folid than yours. The 
" nymph of this peaceful valley, ren- 
*^ dered more fertile and beautiful by my 
" dream; the neighbouring fylvan deities, 
*' to whofe pleafure I contribute, will 
" pay a grateful teftimony to my merit. 
^' The windings of my courfe, which you 
" fo much blame, ferve to difFufe over a 
" greater extent of ground the refrefh- 
" ment of my waters ; and the lovers of 
" nature and the Mufes, who are fond of 
" ftraying on my banks, are better pleafed 
" that the line of beauty marks my way, 
*^ than if, like yours, it were direfted in a 
** ftraight, unvaried line» They prize the 
*' irregular wildnefs with which I am 
" decked, as the charms of beauteous fim- 
*' plicity. What you call the weeds which 
** darken and obfcure my waves, afford 
. " to thebotaqift a pleafing fpeculation of 
" the works of nature j . and the poet and 
" painter think the luftre of my ftream 

" greatly 
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^' greatly improved by glittering through 
" them. The pebbles which diverfify 
" my bottom, and make thefe ripplings 
" in my current, are plcafing objtds to 
" the eye of tafte j and my fimple mur- 
" murs are more melodious to the learned 
" ear, than all th€ rude noifes of your 
'* banks, or even the riiufic that refounds 
f ' from your ftately barges. If the un- 
** feeling fons of wealth and commerce 
*' judge of me by the mere ftandard of 
*' ufefulnefs, I may claim no undiftin- 
" guilhcd rank. While your waters, con- 
*' fined in deep channels, or lifted above 
*' the valleys, roll on, a ufelefs. burden to 
" the fields, and only fubfervient to the 
drudgery pf bearing temporary mer- 
'' chandifcs, my ftream will beftow un- 
varying fertility on the meadows, du- 
*^ ring the fummers of future ages. Yet 
" I fcorn to fubmit my honours to the 
*^ decifion of thofe, whofc hearts are Ihut 
G 3 "up 
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" up to tafte and fentimcnt. Let mc ap. 
*' peal to nobler judges. The philofopher 
*^ and poet, by whofe labours the human 
" mind is elevated and refined, and 
^' opened to pleafures beyond the conr 
" ception of vulgar fouls, will acknow- 
*' ledge that the elegant deities who prcr 
*^ fide over fimpic and natural beauty^, 
^have infpired them with their charm- 
'* ing and inftrudtive ideas. The fweeteft 
*' and mojR: majeftic bard that eyer fung^^ 
^^ has taken a pride in owning his afr 
^' fed ion to woods and ftrcams j and 
'Awhile the ftupendous monuments of 
^* Roman grandeur, the columns which 
*^ pierced the |kies, and the aquedufts 
*^ which poured their wavc& over moun- 
*^ tains and valleys, are funk in oblivion^^ 
^^ the gently winding Mincius ftill re- 
*' tains his tranquil honours. And when 
^' thy glories, proud Genius ! are loft and 
^^ forgotten i when the flood of com- 

*^ merce. 
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^ mercc, which now fupplies thy urn, is 
" turned into another courfe, and has 
" left thy channel dry and deiblatCi the 
" foftly-flowing Avon fhall ftili murmur 
*' in fong, and his banks receive the 
^'homage of all who are beloved by 
'^ Phi^bus and thd Mufes.'* 
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MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 



I Happened the other day to t^kc 
a folitary walk amongft the venerable 
ruins of an old Abbey. The ftillnefs and 
folemnity of the place were favourable 
to thought, and naturally led me to a 
train of ideas relative to the fcene ; when, 
like a good proteftant, I began to in- 
dulge a fecret triumph in the ruin of fo 
many ftruftures which I had always con- 

fidered 
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fidered as the haunts of ignorance an 
fupcrftition. 

Ye are fallen, faid I, ye dark and 
gloomy manfions of miftaken zeal, where 
the proud prieft and lazy monk fattened 
upon the riches of the land, and crept 
like vermin from their cells to fpread 
their poifonous doftrines through the 
nation, and difturb the peace of kings, 
Obfcurc in their origin, but daring and 
ambitious in their guilt! See how the 
pure light of heaven is clouded by the 
dim glafs of the arched window, ftained 
with the gaudy colours of raonkifh 
tales and legendary fidlion ; fit emblem 
how reluftantly they admitted the fairer 
light of truth amidft thefe dark recefles, 
and how much they have debafed its 
genuine luftre 1 The low cells, the long 
and narrow aifles, the gloomy arches, the 
damp and fecret caverns which wind be- 
neath 
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ncath the hollow ground, far from im» 
prefling on the mind the idea of the God 
of, truth and love, feem only fit for thofc 
dark places of the earth in which arc 
the habitations of cruelty. Thefe mafly 
ftones and fcattered reliques of the vaft 
edifice, like the large bones and gigantic 
armour of a once formidable ruffian, 
produce emotions of mingled dread and 
exultation. Farewel, ye once venerated 
feats ! enough of you remains, and may 
it always remain, to remind us from what 
we have efcaped, and make pofterity for 
ever thankful for this fairer age of liberty 
&nd light. 

Such were for a while my meditations; 
but it is cruel to infult a fallen enemy, 
and I gradually fell into a different train 
of thought, I began to conlider whether 
fpmething. might not be advanced in fa* 
VQur of thefe inftitutions during the bar- 
barous 
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barous ages in which they flouriflied; and 
though they have been produftiye of 
much mifchief and fuperftition, whether 
they nfiight not have fpread the glimmer- 
ing of a feeble ray of knowledge, through 
that thick night which once involved the 
weftern hemifphere. 

And where, indeed, could the precious 
remains of claffical learning, and the di- 
vine monuments of ancient tafte, have 
been fafely lodged amidft the ravages of 
that age of ferocity and rapine which fuc- 
ceeded the defolation of the Roman em- 
pire, except in fanftuaries like thefe, con* 
fecrated by the fuperftition of the times 
beyond their intrinfic merit ? The fre- 
quency of wars, and the licentious cruelty 
with which they were conduded, \ef% 
neither the hamlet of the peafant nor the 
caftle of the baron free from depredations 
J)ut the church and monaftery generally 

remained 
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remained inviolate. There Homer and 
Ariflode were obliged to fhroud their 
heads from the rage of gothic ignorance ; 
and there the facred records of divine 
truth were prefervcd, like treafure hid ia 
the earth in troublefome times, fafe, bur 
unenjoycd. Some of the barbarous na- 
tions were converted before their con- 
quefts, and moft of them foon after their 
fettlement in the countries they over-ran. 
Thofe buildings which their new faith 
taught them to venerate, afforded a (hel- 
ter for thofe valuable manufcripts, which 
muft otherwife have been deftroyed in the 
common wreck. At the revival of learn- 
ing, they were produced from their dor- 
.mitories. A copy of the pandeft of JuC* 
tinian, that valuable remain of Roman 
law, which firft gave to Europe the idea 
of a more perfeft jurifprudence, and gavef 
men a relifli for a new and important 
ftudy, was difcovered in a monaftery of 

Amalphi. 
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Amalphi. Moft of the claflics were re- 
covered by the fame means ; and to this 
it is owing, to the books and learning 
preferved in thefe repofitories, that we 
were not obliged to begin anew, arid trace 
every art by flow and uncertain fteps 
from its firft origin. Science, already full 
grown and vigorous, awaked as from a 
trance, fliook her pinions, and foon foared 
to the heights of knowledge. 

Nor was flie entirely idle during her 
recefs; at leaft we cannot but confcfs 
. that what little learning remained in the 
world was amongft the priefts and re- 
ligious orders. Books, before the in- 
vention of paper, and the art of printing, 
were fo dear, that few private perfons 
pofleflTed any. The only libraries were 
in convents ; and the monks were, often 
cinployed in tranfcribing manufcripts^ 
which was a very tedious, and at that 

time 
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time a very neccflary tafk. It was fffe- 
quently enjoined as a penance for fome 
flight oflfence, or given as an exercife ta 
the younger part of the connmunity. The 
monks were obliged by their rules to 
fpend fome ftated hours every day in 
l*eading and ftudy; nor was any one to be 
chofen abbot Without a competent fliarc 
of karning.' They were the only hiftori- 
ans i and though their accounts be inter- 
woven with many a legendary tale^ and 
darkened by much fuperftition, ftill they 
are better than no hiftories at all ; and 
we. cannot but think ourfelves obliged 
to them for tranfmitting to us, in any 
drefs, the annals of their country^ 

They were likewife almoft the fok 
inftrudtors of youth. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, there were no fchools 
in Europe but the monaileriesy and thofe 
which belonged to cpifcopal refidcnces ; 

nor 
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tior any maftcrs but the Bencdiftrnes. It 
is true, their courfe of education extended 
no further than what they called the feven 
liberal arts, and fchefe were taught in a? 
very dry and unintcrefting manner. But 
this was the genitis of the age, and k 
ihould not be iiiiputed to them as d re- 
proach that they did not teach well, whei^ 
no one taught better. We are guilty of 
great unfairnefs when we compare the 
fehool-men with the philofophers of a 
more enlightened age : we ihould contrail 
them with thofe of their oWn times j with 
z high-conftable of France who could not- 
read s with kings who made the fign of 
the crofs in confirmation of their charters,* 
becaufe they could not write their names ; 
with a whole people without the leaft 
glimmering of taftc or literature. What- 
ever was their real knowledge, there ^as 
a much greater difference between men of 
learning, and the bulk of the nation, at 
J . that 
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that time, than there is at prefent ; and 
certainly, fome of the difciples of thofe 
fchools who, though now fallen into dif- 
reputc, were revered in their day by 
the names of the fubtle, or the angelic 
dodtors, fliewed an acutenefs and ftrength 
of genius, which, if properly direfted, 
would have gone far in philofophy ; and 
they only failed becaufe their enquiries 
were not the objefts of the human powers. 
Had they exercifed half that acutenefs on 
fafts and experiments, they had been 
truly great men. However, there were not 
wanting fome, even in the darkeft ages, 
whofe names will be always remembered 
with pleafure by the lovers of fcience. 
Alcuin, the preceptor of Charlemagne, 
the firft who introduced a tafte for polite 
literature into France, and the chief in- 
ftrument that prince made ufe of in his 
noble endeavours for the encouragement 
of learning j to whom the univerfities of 

Soiflfons^ 
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Soiifons, Tours and Paris owe their ori- * 
gin : the hiftorians, Mathew Paris^ 
William of Malmfbury 5 3avanarolai the 
elegant and unfortunate Abelard; andj to 
crown the rett, the Englifh Fraiicifcan, 
Roger Bacon* 

It oiay be here obferved, that forbid-^ 
ing the vulgar tongue in the offices o£' 
devotion^ and in reading the fcriptures, 
though undoubtedly a great corruptioa 
in the Chriftian Churchy was of infinite 
fcrvice to the interefts of learning. When 
the ecclefi^ics had locked up their reli- 
gion in a foreign tongue^ they would take 
care not to lofe the key. This gave an ^ 
importance to the learned languages^ and 
every fcholar could not only read, but 
wrote and difputed in Latin, which with-^ 
<N]t fuch a motive would probably have 
been no more ftudted than the Chinefe« 
And at a time when . the modern Ian- 
H guageir 
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guages of Europe were yet unformed and 
barbarous, Latin was of great ufe as a 
kind of univcrfal tongue, by which learn- 
ed men might converfc and correspond 
with each other. 

Indeed the monks were almoft the 
only fct of men who had leifure or oppor- 
tunity to pay the Icaft attention to literary 
fubjedls. A learned education (and a 
very little went to that title) was reckon* 
ed peculiar to* the reli^ous. It was al- 
mod efteemed a blemifh on the favage 
and martial charafter of the gentry, to 
have any tinfture of letters. A mam, 
therefore, of a ftudious and retired turn^ 
averfe to quarrels, and not defirous of 
the fierce and fanguinary glory of thoie 
times, beheld in the cloifter a peaceful 
and honourable fanftuary; where, with* 
out the reproach of cowardice, or danger 
ofinvafion, he might devote himfelf t» 
3 learnings 
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iearningi affociate with men of his own 
turn, and have free accefs to libraries and 
manufcripts; In this enlightened and po- 
liflied age, where learning h diflFofed 
through every rank, and many a mer* 
chant's clerk pofleflcs mdre real know- 
ledge than half the literati of that aera, 
we can fcarcely conceive how grofs an 
ignorance overfpread thofe times, and 
how totally all ufcful learning might have 
been loft amongft us, had it not been for 
an order of men, vefted with peculiar pri- 
vileges, and protefted by even a fuper- 
ftitious degree of reverence; 

Thus the Mufes, with their attendant 
arts, in ftrange difguife indeed, and un- 
couth trappings, took refuge in thepcace- 
ful gloom of the convent. Statuary car- 
ved a madonna or a crucifix ; Painting 
illuminated a miflal ; Eloquence made 
the panegyric of a faintj andHiftory com- 
H 2 pofed 
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pofed a legend. Yet Hill they breathed^ 
and were ready^ at any happier period^ to 
emerge from obfcurity with all their na- 
tive charms and undiminifhed luftre. 

But there were other views in which 
thofe who devoted themfelves to a mo- 
nadic life might ht fuppc^ed ufeful to fo« 
ciety. They were often employed cither 
in cultivating their gardensj or in curious 
mechanical works ^ as indeed the nuns 
are ftill famous for many elegant and in- 
genious manufafixires. By the conftant 
communication they ' had with diofe of 
their own order, and with their common 
head at Rome, they maintained fome in- 
tercourfe between nations at a time when 
travelling was dangerous, and commerce, 
had not, as now, made the moft diftant 
parts of the globe familiar to each other : 
and they kept up a more intimate bond 
of union amongft learned men of all coun- 
tries^ 
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tries, who would otherwife have been fe- 
cluded from all knowledge of each othen 
A monk might travel with more conve- 
nience than any one elfe ; his perfon was 
fafcr, and he was fure of meeting with 
proper accommodations. The intercourfe 
with Rome muft have been peculiarly 
favourable to thefe northern nations ; as 
Italy for a long time led the way in every 
improvement of politenefs or literature: 
and if we imported their fuperftition, we 
likewife imported their manufadhires, their 
knowledge, and their tafte« Thus Alfr^ 
fcnt for Italian monks, when he wanted^to 
civilize hi^ people, and introduce amongft 
them fome tinfture of letters. It may 
likewife be prefumed that they tempered 
the rigou(^ of monarchy. Indeed they, as 
well as the fovcrcigns, endeavoured to en- 
flave the people ^ but fubjeftion was not 
likely to be fo abjeft and unlimited 
where the objeft of it was divided, and 
H3 each 
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each ihowed by turns that the other mighe 
be oppofed. It muft have been of fervice 
to the caufe of liberty to have a fet of men^ 
whofe laws, privileges, and immunities 
the moft daring kings were afraid tp 
trample on 5 and this, before a more en- 
lightened fpirit of freedom had arifen, 
might have its effeft in preventing the 
ftatcs of chriftendom from falling intQ 
fuch entire flavery as the Afiatics, 

Such an order would in fome degree 
check the exceflive regard paid to birth, 
A man of mean origin and obfcure paren- 
-tage faw himfelf excluded from almoft 
every path of fecular preferment, and al- 
moft treated as a being pf an inferior Ipe- 
cies by the high and haughty fpirit of 
the gent^ J but he was at liberty to afpirc 
to the higheft dignities of the churchy 
and there have been many who, like Sex- 
tus V, and cardinal Wolfey, h^ve by their 
* induftry 
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induftry and peribnal merit alone raifed 
thentfelves to a level wixh kings. 

It fliould likewife be remembered that 
many of the orders were charitable infti-^ 
tutions ; as the knights of faith and cha* 
riiy in the thirteenth century, who were 
aflbciated for the purpofe of fuppreffing 
thofe bands of robbers which jnfefted the 
public roads in France ; the brethren of 
the order of the redemption^ for redeem- 
ing flaves from the Mahometans j the 
erder of St.. Anthony, firft eftablilhed for 
the relief of the poor under certain difor-» 
dersj and the brethren and Jiflers of 
the pious and chrijiian fchopls^ for edu- 
cating poor children. Tbefe fupplied 
the place of hofpitals and other fuch foun- 
dations, which are now eftablifhed on the 
broader bafis of public benevolence. To 
bind up the wounds of the ftranger, was 
peculiarly the office of the inhabitants. oif 
* H4 Ae 
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the convent s .^nd they often fhared 
the charities they received. The exercife 
of hoipitality is ftill their charadteriftic, 
and muft have been of particular ufe for- 
merly, when there were, not the convents 
ences and accommodations for travelling 
which we now enjoy. The learned ftranger 
was always fure of an agreeable refidence 
amongft them; and as they all underftood 
Latin, they ferved him for interpreters, and 
introduced him to a fight of whatever was 
curious or valuable in the countries which 
he vifited. They checked the fpirit of 
favage fiercenefs, to which our warlike 
anceftors were fo prone, with the mild- 
nefs and fandity of religious influences $ 
they prefcrved feme refpcdl to law and 
order, and often decided controverfies by 
means lefs bloody than the fword, though 
confcffedly more fupcrftitious^ 

A PROOF that thefe inftitutions had ^ 

favourabk 
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favourable afpeft towards civilization, 
may be drawn from a late hiftory of 
Ireland. " Soon after the introduftipn of 
^^ chriftianity into that kingdom," fays 
Dr, Leland, *' the monks fixed their ha- 
*' bitations in dcfarts, which they culti- 
*' vated with their own hands, and ren- 
*' dcrcd the moft delightful fpots in the 
'^ kingdom. Thcfe defarts became well 
** policed cities, and it is remarkable 
" enough, that to the ncionks. we owe fb 
'^ ufeful an inftitution in Ireland as the 
^^ bringing great numbers together into 
" one civil community. In thefe cities 
^^ the monks fet up fchools, and taught^ 
" not only the youth of Ireland, but 
*' the neighbouring nations j furniihing 
" them alfo with books. They became 
^' umpires between contending chiefs, 
*' and when they could not confine them 
*^ within the bounds of reafon and reli^ 
^^ gion, at leaft terrified them by denoun- 
4 ** cing' 
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" cing divine vengeance againft their 
" cxccfles/' 

Let it be confidercd too, that when the 
piinds of men began to open, fome of the 
moft eminent reformers fprung from the 
bofbm of the church, and even of the 
convent^ It was not the laity who began 
to think. The ecclcfiaftics were the firft 
tp perceive the errors they had introduced^ 
The church was reformed from within, not 
from without; and like the filk-worm, 
when ripened in their cells to maturer vi- 
gour and perfeftion, they pierced the 
cloud themfelves had fpun, and within 
whjich they had fo long been enveloped. 

And let not the good proteftant be too 
much ftartled if I here venture to infinu- 
ate, that the monafteries were fchools of 
fpme high and refpeftable virtues. Povcr- 
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ty, ciiaftity, and a renunciation of the 
world, were certainly intended in the firft 
plan ofthefe inftitutionsj and though^ from 
the unavoidable frailty of human nature, 
they were not always obferved, certain 
it is, that many individuals amongft 
them have been ftriking examples of 
the felf- denying virtues: and as the in- 
fluence they acquired was only built 
upon the voluntary homage of the 
mind, it may be prefiimed fuch an af- 
cendancy was not originally gained with- 
out fome fpecies of merit. The fondne&* 
for monkery is eafily deduced from fomc 
of die beft principles in the human heart* 
It was indeed neceffity, that in the 
third century firft drove the chriftians to 
Ihelter themfelv^s from the Dccian perfe- 
cution in the folitary defarts of Thebais, 
but the humour foon fpread, and num- 
ber$ under the name of hermits, or ere- 
mites, fecluded themfelvcs from the com« 

merc« 
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merce of mankind, choofing the wildcft 
folitudes, living in caves and hollows of 
the rocks, and fubfifting on fuch roots 
and herbs as the ground afforded them. 
About the fourth century they were ga- 
thered into communities, and increafed 
with furprifing rapidity. It was then that, 
by a great and fudden revolution, the fu- 
ry of perfecutian had ceafed, and the go- 
verning powers were become friendly to 
chriftianity. But the agitation of men's 
minds did not immediately fubfide with 
the ftorm. The chriftians had fo long ex- 
perienced the nece(fity of refigning all the 
enjoyments of life, i|nd were fo detached 
from every tie which might interfere with 
the profelSon of their fajth, that upon a 
more favourable turn of affairs they hard- 
ly dared open their minds to pleafqrabJe 
emotions. They thought the life of 9. 
good man muft be a continual warfare 
between mind and body \ and having been 

long 
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l6hg ufed to fee eafe and fafety on the one 
fide, and virtue on the other, no wonder 
if the affociation was fo ftrong in their 
minds, as to fuggeft the neceflity of vo- 
luntary mortification, and lead them to 
inflift thofe fufFerings upon themfelves, 
which they no longer apprehended from 
others. They had continually experi- 
enced the amazing efFefts of chriftianity in 
fupporting its followers under hardfhip, 
tortures, and death ; and they thought lit- 
tle of its influence in regulating the com- 
mon behaviour of life, if it produced none 
of thofe great exertions they had been ufed 
to contemplate. They were ftruck with 
the change from heathen licentioufnefs to 
the purity of the gofpcl ; and thought 
they could never be far enough removed 
from that bondage of the fenfes which it 
had juft coft them fo violent a ftruggle to 
cfcape. The minds of men were work- 
ing with ncwly^rcceived opinic^s, not yet 

mellowed 
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mellowed into a rational faith ; sind the 
young converts, afloniflied at the gran- 
deur and fublimity of the doftrines which 
Aen firft entered their hearts with irrefift- 
able force, thought them worthy to en- 
grofs their whole attention. . The myitic 
dreams of the Platonift mingled with the 
enthuiiafm of the martyr i and it feon 
liecame the prevailing opinion, that fi* 
lence^ folitude, and contemplation, were 
neceflary for the reception of- divine 
truth. Miftaken ideas prevailed of a pu- 
lity and perfe£i;ion far fuperior to the 
rules of common life, which was only to 
be attained by thofe who denied thenv^ 
lelves all the indulgences of fenfe ; and 
thus the afcetic feverities c^ the cloifter 
iucceeded in fome degree to the philofo-^ 
phic poverty of the Cynic fchool, and 
the lofty virtues of the Stoic porch* 

Indbep, It k now the girevailing tafte 

in 
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in morals to decry every bbfervance whick f 
has the lead appearance of rigour j and 
to infift only on the fofter virtues. But 
kt it be remembered, that felf-command 
and felf-denial are as neceflary to the 
pradice of bcAcvolcnce, charity, and 
compaffion, as to any other duty $ that it 
is impoffible to live to others without dc-* 
nying ourfelves ; and that the man whfid 
has not learned to curb his appetites and 
pafTions is ill qualified for thofe facrifices 
which the friendly afFeftions are continu- 
ally requiring of him. The man who 
has that one quality of felf-command will 
find little difficulty in the praftice of any 
other duty ; as, on the contrary, he who 
has it not, tho' poffeffcd of the gentlefl; 
feelings, and mod refined fenfibilities, will 
ibon find his benevolence fink into a mere 
companionable eafinefs of temper, nei- 
ther ufeful to others nor happy for himfelf. 
A noble enthuQafm is fometim^s of u& 

to 
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CO fhow how far human nature can go. 
Though it may not be proper, or defirable^ 
that numbers (hould feclude themfelves 
from the common duties and ordinary 
avocations of life, for the aufterer leflbna 
of the cloifter, yet it is not unufeful that 
fome (hould pu(h their virtues to even a 
romantic height $ and it is encouraging to 
refleft in the hour of temptation, that, the 
love of eafe, the averfion to pain, every 
appetite and paflion, and even the ftrong- 
eft propenfities in our nature, have been 
controuled j that the empire of the mind 
over the body has been aflfened in itsfulleii 
extent 5 and that there have been men in 
all ages capable of voluntarily renouncing 
all the world offers, voluntarily fufFering 
all it dreads, and living independent, and 
unconnefted with it. Nor was it a ftnall 
advantage, or ill calculated to fupport 
the dignity of fcience, that a jearned man 
might be refpeflable in a coarfe gown, 

a lea- 
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b leathern girdle^ and bare-footed. Car- 
dinal Ximenes prefervcd the fever? fim- 
plitity: of a convent amidft the pomp 
and luxury of palaces ; and to jthofe whp 
thus thought it becoming in the highell 
ftations to afFedt the appearance of po-» 
verty> the reality furcly could not be 
very dreadful. 

Thsre ii& yet another light in which 
thefe inftitutions may be confidered. It 
i%4brely not improper to provide a re- 
treat for thofe whoj ftained by fome deep 
and enormous crime^ wiih jto expiate by 
Severe and uncommon penitence thofe 
offences which render them unworthy of 
freer commerce with the world. Re- 
pentance is never fo fecurc from a relapfe, 
as when it breaks off at once from every 
former connexion, and entering upon a 
new courfe of life, bids adieu to every ob- 
ject that might revive the idea of temp- 
I tations 
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tatiohs which have once pTevailtcd^ tn 
diefe folemn retreats^ the fiiUneft and at^ 
knowledged fanftity of the place^ m'lh 
the ftriking novdty of every thing ardund 
them, iHight have great iAflue»ce ^1h 
calming the pafliens; cfiight break t^ 
force of habit, and fuddenly induce a new 
turn of thinking. There are !ike1(rife 
affiftions ib overwhelming to humanity^ 
diat they leave iu> relifli in the ^nd for 
any thing elfe than to enjoy its own Hit* 
lancholy in filence and folitude; and<t^ 
a heart torn with remorfe, or oppreft 
with forrow, the gloomy feverities of La 
Trappe are really a relief. Retirement 
is alio the favourite wi(h of age.^ Many 
a ftatefnrian,. and many a warrior, fick of 
the buftle of that world to which thqr 
had devoted the prime of theirdaya, have 
longed for fome quiet cell, where, 'Kkie 
Cardinal Wolfey, or Charles the Fifth, they 
might Ihroud their gf^ hairs, and lofc 
2 fight 
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fight o( the follies with which they had 
been too much tainted. 

THOtrcir there is, perhaps, lefs to 
plead for immuring beauty in a cloifter* 
and confining that part of the fpecies 
who are formed to fhine in families and 
fweeten fociety, to the barren duties and 
auftere difcipline of a monaftic life ; yet 
circumftances might occur, in which 
they would, evert to a woman, be a wel- 
come refuge. A young female, whom 
accident or war had deprived of her 
natural protestors, muft, in an age of 
barbarifin, be peculiarly expofed and 
helplefs, A convent offered her an afy- 
lum where fhe might be fafe, at leaft, if 
not happy } and ^dd to the confcioufnefs 
of unviolated virtue the flattering dreams 
of angelic purity and perfedtion. There 
were orders, as well amongft the women 
as the men, inftituted for charitable pur- 
I 2 pofes. 
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pofes, fuch as that of the Virgins of loves 
or Daughters of mercy, founded in 1660, 
for the relief of the fick poor^ with 
others for inftru6ting their children. 
Thefe muft have been peculiarly fuited 
to the fofcnefs and compafiion of the fex^ 
and to this it is no doubt owing» that 
flill, in catholic countries^ ladies of the 
highefl rank often vifit the hofpitals and 
houfes of the poor ; waiting on them with 
the moft tender affiduity, and perform- 
ing fuch offices as our proteHant ladies 
would be fhocked at the thoughts of. 
We fhould alfo confider^that moft of the 
females who now take the veil, are fuch 
as have no agreeable profpe6ks in life. 
Why fliould not thefe be allowed to quit 
a v;orld which will never mifs them ? It is 
eaficr to retire from the public, than to 
fupport its difregard. The convent is to 
tlicm a fhelter from poverty and negleft. 
Their little community grows dear to 

them. 
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them. The equality which fubfifts among 
thefe fifters of obfcurity, the fimilarity 
of their fate, the peace, the leifure they 
^njoy, give rife to the moft endearing 
fricndfliips. Their innocence is fhielded 
by the fimpKcity of their life from even 
the idea of in j and they are flattered by 
the notion of a voluntary renunciation of 
pleafures, which, probably, had they con- 
tinued in the world, they would have had 
little ihare in^ 

After all that can be faid, we have 
reafbn enough to rejoice that the fuper- 
ftitions of former times are now fallen 
into difrcpute. What might be a pal- 
liative at one time, foon became a crying 
evil in itfelf. When the fuller day of 
fcience began to dawn, the mpnkifli 
orders were willing to exclude its bright- 
nefs, that the dim lamp might ftill glim- 
mer in their cell. Their growing vices 
I 3 have 
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have rendered them juftly odious to 
fociet7> and they feem io a fair way of 
beiog for ever abolifhed. But may we 
not ftill hope that the world was better 
than it would have been without them ; 
and that he, who knows to bring good 
out of evil^ has nfiade them, in their day, 
Aibfervient to fome ufcful purppfes. The 
corruptions of chriftiani^, which have 
been accumulating for fo many age^, 
feem to be now gradually clearing away, 
and (bme future period may perhaps 
exhibit our religion in all its native 
limplicity. 

So the pure limpid ftream» when fed with ftaiot 
Of niflung torrents* aod deicending rains ; 
VTorks itfelf clear, and as it runs re^m$. 
Till by degrees the floatmg mirror (hines ; 
Refledls each flower that on its borders grows. 
And a new heaven in its fiur bofom ihews» 
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OBKirSD FItOli 

OBJECTS OF terror; 

WITH 

Sir B ER T R a N D, 

A FRAGM]gNT, 

THAT the CKcrcik of opr tsenorolent 
feelings, as called forth by the view of 
huQfmn affli£ld<Mi89 ibpiild be a fburce 
of pie^rej canjoot appear wonderful to 
one who confKlers that relation between 
the moral and natpral fyfteio of man^ 
Ih- whieh 
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which has conneAed a degree of (atis« 
fadion with eveiy adion or emotion 
produdive of the general welfare. The 
painful fenfation iipmediately arifing 
from a fccne of mifery, is fb much 
fofcened arid alleviated by the reflex 
fenfe of felf-approbation attending vir- 
tuous fympathy> that we find^ on the 
whole^ a very exquifite and refined plea- 
fure remaining^ which makes us defirous 
of again being witnefTes to fuch fcenes^ 
inflea4 of flying from them with difguit 
and horror. It is obvious how greatly 
fuch a prpvifion mufl conduce to the 
ends of mutual fupport and afliflancet 
But the apparent delight with which we 
dwell upon objefts of pure terror, where 
our moral feelings are not in the leaft 
concerned, and no paffion feems to be 
excited but the deprefling one of fear, is 
^ paradox of the heart, much more 
difficult of folution, 

3 The 
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The reality of this (burce of pleafure 
feems evident from daily obiervation. 
The greedincfs with which the tales of 
ghofts and goblins, of murdersj earths 
quakes, fires, Ihipwrecks, and all the 
tnoft terrible difafters attending human 
, life, are devoured by every ear, muft 
have been generally remarked. Tragedy, 
die mod favourite work of fidion, has 
taken a full fhare of thofe fcenes ; ^' it has 
fupt full with horrors,'" land has, per- 
haps, been more indebted to them for 
public admiration than to its tender and 
pathetic part. The ghoft of Hamlet, 
Macbeth defcending into the witches* 
cave, and the tent fcene in Richard, 
comm^pd as forcibly the attention of our 
fouls as the parting of Jafiier and Bel« 
videra, the fall of Wolfey, or the death 
of Shore. The infpiration of terror was 
by the ancient critics afllgned as the pe« 
jculiar province of tragedy ^ and the 

Greek 
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Greek and Roman tr^g^ians have intro* 
duced bmc extraordinary peribnagcs for 
this purpofe ; not only the (hades of the 
dead^ but the furies^ and other fabulau3 
inhabitants of the inferofll regions. Col* 
lins^ in hi3 niofl: poetical ode to Fear, has 
finely enforced this idea. 

Tbo' gcntk Pity claim her mingled part. 

Yet an the thunders of the fcene are thine. 

Tni old Gothic romance and the 
Eaflern tale, with their genii, giants, tOr 
chantments, and transformations, how:- 
ever a refined critic may ccf^fure thend 
as abfurd and ext]:avagant, will ever re- 
tain a moft powerful influence on the 
mind, and intereft the reader^ independ- 
ently of all peculiarity of tafte. Thus 
the great Milton, who had a ftrong bias 
to thefe wildnefles of the imagination, 
has, wi A ftriking effcA, made the ftories 
" of forefts and enchantments drear," a 

favourite 
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favourite fubjcd with his Pen/er^foi and 
had undoubtedly thek awakening images 
ftrong upon bis mind when he breaks 
out. 

Call up him-that left half- told 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold ; &c. 

How are we then to account for the 
pkafurc derived fs^m fuch objedls ? I 
hare often been led to innag^ne that there 
is a deception in tbefe ca£b$ i and that the 
Avidity with which we attend is not a 
proofof our receiving real pleafiire. The 
pain of fufpenfe^ aod the iirrefiftible de- 
fire of faitisfying cunofity, when once 
jaifed» will account for oiir.eagernefs to 
go quite through an adveniure, though 
we fuffer actual pain during the whole 
courfe of it. We rather choofc to fiiffcr 
the fmart pang of a violenc emotion than 
the uneafy craving of an un&tisfied defire. 
That this principle^ in many inftances* 
may involuntarily cany us through what 

wc 
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we diflikcj I am convinced from ex« 
perience* This is die impulfe which ren- 
ders the pooreft and mod infipid narra-* 
dve intcreftmg when once we get fairly 
into it; and I have frequently felt it with 
regard to our modern novels, which, if 
lying on my table, and taken up^in an 
idle hour, have led me through the moft 
tedious and difgufting pages, while, like 
Piftol eating his leek, I h^ve fwallowed 
and execrated to the end. And it will not 
only force us through dulnefi, but through 
adbual tortufe-^through the relation of a 
Damien's execution, or an inquifitor's 
a& of faith. When children, therefore, 
liften with pale and mute attention to the 
irightful ftories of apparitions, we are 
not, perhaps, to imagine that they arc 
in a ftate of enjoyment, any more than 
the poor bird which is dropping into 
the mouth of the rattlefnake; they are 
chained by the ears, and falcinaced by 

curiofity. 
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turiofity./ This folurion, however, does 
not fatisfy mc with rcfpcft to the well- 
wrought fcenes of artificial terror which 
are formed by a fublime and vigorous 
imagination* Here, though we know 
before-hand what to expe£b, we enter 
bto them with eagernels, in qijeft of a 
pleafure already experienced. This is 
the pleafure conftantly attached to the | 
excitement of furprife from new and i 
wonderful objects. A ftrange and un^ 
expeAed event awakens the mind, and 
keeps it on the ftretch } and where the 
agency of invilible beings is introduced^ 
of ^^ forms unfeen, and mightier far than 
we," our imagination, darting forth, ex- 
plores with rapture the new world which 
is laid open to its view, and rejoices in 
the expanfion of its powers. Pafllon and 
fancy co-operating, elevate the foul to 
its higheil pitch ^ and the pain of terror 
is loft in amazement. 

Hekcb, 
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Hence, the more wild, fancifbl, and 
extraordinary arc the circutnftanccs of a 
fcenc of horror, the more pfeaftire vfc 
receive from it ; and where they arc too 
near common nature, though violently 
borne by curiofity through the adren^- 
ture, we cannot repeat it, or reflfeft On it, 
without an over-balance of pain. In the 
Jrabian Nights are many moft ftriking 
examples of the terrible, joined with the 
marvdlbus : the ftory of Aladdin, and the 
travels of Sinbad, are particularly excels 
lent. The Caftle of Otranto is a verf 
fpirited modern attempt upon the fame 
plan of nnixed terror, adapted to the 
modd of Gothic romance. The beft 
conceived, and the moft ftrongly woriced- 
up fcene of mere natural horror that J 
recoiled, is in Smolett's FtrMnand' Counf 
Fttthom y where the hero, entertained in ar 
lone houfe in a foreft, finds a corpfe juft 
flaughtered in the room whqre he is fent 

to 
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to flecp> and the door of which is locked 
i:]pon him. It may be amufing for the 
reader to compare his fbdings upon thele^ 
slKi from thence form his opinipn of the 
jtifiheli of my tbeo^-y. The following 
ffUgtnent, in ^faich both tfaefe manners 
are actempted to be in fome degree 
united) is c^red to entertain a foUtaiy 
winter's evening* 



^ ^ 



Aft£R this adventure. Sir 

Bcrtrand turned his ftecd towards the 
wolds, hoping ro crofs thefe dreary moors 
before the curfew. But ere he had pro- 
ceeded half his journey, he was bewildered 
by the drffepent tracks^ and not being 
afele, as far as the eye could reach, to efpy 
awyobjeft but the brown heath furround- 
iflig him^hewas at length quite uncertain 

whick 
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Whidh Way he ihould direft his couffc^ 
Night overtook him in this fituation^ Ic 
was One of tbofe nights when the moon 
gires a faint glimmering of light through 
the thick black clouds of a lowering fky* 
Now and then ihe fuddenly emerged in 
full iplendor from her veil s and then in-> 
ftantly retired behind it, having juft ferved 
to give the forlorn Sir Bertrand a wide 
extended proipeft over the defolate wafte. 
Hope and native courage a while urged 
him to pulh forwards^ biit at length the 
increafing dafknefs and fatigue df body 
and mind overcame him; he dreaded 
moving from the ground he ftood on^ 
for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and 
alighting from his horfe in defpair, he 
threw himfelf on the ground. He had 
not long continued in that pc^re when 
the fullen toll of a diftant bell ftruck his 
ears— he ftarted up, and, turning towards 
the found, difcerned a dim twinkling light«( 

Inftantly 



f flftantly he ki'i^d hid faforfe's bridto^ Md 
wilh cautious ftep» advanced towardsr iu 
After 9 f)ainA3l marGh> he #^ ftopt by a 
Aioated ditch fvr/oundkig the pkee from 
whence the light^ proceeded ; ai^ by a 
inoment^f glhnpfe of moon-lighi he had 
^ full view ^ a large atntiipit ma^lioiS 
Wi^h' tuvret^ M tSie c<»-nersj^ and an ampte 
^ch hrtht cemer. The ir^ufksof time 
Were ft^ongly marked on every thing 
about k. The r<M>f in various^ places was 
lailerv itiy the battlements were half demoi*» 
fithed, ;aiid the windows broken and <^« 
ifiailtled^ A draw-bridge^ with a ruinous 
ga«e-way at each end^ leA to the court 
before the building. He entered, and 
mftantly the light, which proceeded froni 
a window iiv one of the turrets, gUded 
along a»id vaniOied -, at the lame momeirt 
tltkt moon £ink beneath a black cloudy 
and the night was da^er than ever. All 
was filent. Sir Bertrand fattened his fteed 
K undqt 
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under a fhed, and approaching the houfe, 
traverfed its whole front with light and 
flow footlleps. All was (till as death. 
He looked in at the lower windows, 
but could not diftingui(h*a lingle ob-* 
jeft through the impenetrable gloom. 
After a fhort parley with himfelf, he en- 
tered the porch^ and feizing a maflTy 
iron knocker at the gate^ lifted it up^ 
and hefitating, at length (buck a loud 
ftroke. The noife refounded through 
the whole manfion with hollow echoes. 
All was ftill again. He repeated the 
ftrokes more boldly, and louder — ano- 
ther interval of filence enfued. A third 
time he knocked, and a third time all 
was ftill. He then fell back to fome 
diftance, that he might difcern whether 
any light could be feen in the whole 
front. It again appeared in the fame 
place, and quickly glided away as be- 
fore. At the fame inftant, a deep fuUen 

toll 
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toll founded from the turret. Sir Ber- 
trand's heart made a fearful flop — He 
was a while motionlefs -, then terror im- 
pelled him to make fome hafty fteps 
towards his fteed; but fhame ftopt his 
flight; and, urged by'honbur, and a re- 
fiftlefs defire of finifliing the adven- 
ture, he returned to the porch j and, 
working up his foul to a full fteadinefs 
of refolution, he drew forth his fword 
with one hand, and with the other lifted 
up the latch of the gate. The heavy 
door, creeking upon its hinges, re- 
luftantly yielded to his hand— he ap- 
plied his Ihoulder to it, and forced it 
open— he quitted it, and ftept forward— 
the door inftantly fhut with a thunder- 
ing clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was 
chilled — he turned back to find the 
door, and it was long ere his trembling 
hands could fcize it — but his utmoft 
ftrength could not open it agin. After 
K 2 fevcral 
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feveral ineffeAual attempts^ he looked 
behind him^ and beheld^ acrofs a hall^ 
upon a laige (hiircafe^ a pale bluifh 
flame^ which call a difmal gleam of 
light around. He again fummoned 
forth his courage^ and advanced towards 
it— It retired. He came to the foot of 
the ftairs^ and, after a moment's de- 
liberation^ afcended. He went flowly 
up, the flame retiring before him, till 
he came to a wide gallery— The flame 
proceeded along it, and he followed in 
filent horror, treading lightly, for the 
echoes of his footfl:eps ftartled him. It 
led him to the foot of another ftair- 
cafc, and then vaniflied. At the fame 
inftant, another toll (bunded from the 
turret— Sir Bcrtrand felt it ftrike upon 
his heart. He was now in total dark- 
nefs, and, with his arms extended, began 
to afcend the lecond ftaircafe. A dead 
cold hand met his left hand, and firmly 

grafped 



graced ]t> drawing him forcibly for- 
wards—he endeavoured to difei^age 
him(elf> but could not— he made a fu- 
rious blow with his fword^ and inftantly 
a Ibud ihriek pierced his ears, and the 
dead hand was left powerlefs in his-* 
He dropt it, and rufhed forwards with a 
dciperate valour. The ftairs were narrow 
and windings and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and looie fragments of done. 
The ftaircafe grew narrower and nar- 
rower, and at length terminated in a low 
iron grate. Sir Bertrand pufbed it open-^ 
it led to an intricate winding pafiage, juft 
large enough to admit a perfon upon his 
hands and knees, A faint glimmering 
of light fcrved to (hew the nature of the 
place. Sir Bertrand entered — A deep 
hollow groan refounded from a diftance 
through the vault— He went forwards, 
and proceeding beyond the firft tumii^, 
he difcerned the fame blue flame which 
K 3 had 
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had before conduftcd him. He fol- 
lowed it. The vault, at length, fud- 
denly opened into a lofty gallery, in the 
midft of which a figure appeared, com- 
pletely armed, thrufting forwards the 
bloody ftump of an arm, with a ter- 
rible frown and menacing gefturc, and 
brandifhing a fword in his hand. Sir 
Bertrand undauntedly fprung forwards; 
and, aiming a fierce blow at the figure, 
it inftantly vaniflied, letting fall a mafly 
iron key. The flame now refted upon a 
pair of ample folding doors at the end 
of the gallery. Sir Bertrand went up to 
it, and applied the key to a brazen 
lock. With difficulty he * turned the 
bolt. Inftantly the doors flew open, 
and difcovered a large apartment, at the 
end of which was a coffin refted upon 
a bier, with a taper burning on each fide 
of it. Along the room, on both fides, 
were gigantic ftatues of black marble, 

attired 
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attired in the Moorifh habit, and hold- 
ing enormous fabres in their right hands* 
Each of them reared his arm, and ad- 
vanced one leg forwards as the knight 
entered 5 at the fame moment, the lid 
of the coffin flew open, and the bell 
tolled. The flame ftill glided forwards, 
and Sir Bertrand refolutely followed, 
till he arrived within fix paces of the 
coffin. Suddenly, a lady in a fhroud and 
black veil rofe up in it, and ftretched 
out her arms towards him; at the fame 
time, the flatues claihed their fabres^ 
and advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to 
the lady, and clafped her in his arms — 
Ihe threw up her veil, and kiflfed his 
lips; and inilantly the whole building 
Ihook as with an earthquake, and fell 
' afunder with a horrible crafti. . Sir Ber- 
trand was thrown into a fudden trance^ 
and, on recovering, found himfelf feated 
K 4 on 
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on a wkec M$, In tbc moil nmgi;^^ 
cent room he Jiad ever focfi^ ligMsd ^th 
inounieraiile Uff€r%, m Itiftr^ of purr 
cryflal. A fumpcuoui binqwt wftf &t 
in the rpiddk. The doors eproif^ t9 
Ibft nuifie^ a lady of iacompiaablf 
Jieauty, attir£4 with amaziag fpkndor, 
^neecedj furrounded by a troop of gif 
fiyn)(iht» more fair than the Graces. She 
advanced tz> thp knight atid» fiUliog 
«n her knees^ thanked him aa her de*- 
livarer. Th^ nyaiphs fhced a garland of 
Jaurel upon his head^ and the lady led 
him by the hand to the banquet^ and 
fat befide him. The nymphs placed 
diemielvas at th^ table, and a nufnenma 
traia of fervanu entering, (erved \xp 
the feofti delicious mufic playing all 
<ha time. Sir Bertrand could not ipeak 
for aftoniihment : he could only mturn 
their honours by courteous looks and 

geftures. 
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gcfturcs. After the banquet was finiflied, 
all retired but the lady, who, leading 
back the knight to the fofa, addrefled 
him in thefe words : •..••••• 



irv 



( «3« ) 



^9 Till 



HEROIC POEM 



or 



GONDIBERT. 



A Person engaged in the purfuit of 
literary fame muft be feverely mortified 
on obferving the very fptedy negledt 
into which writers of high merit fo fre- . 
quently fall. The revolution of cen- 
turies^ the extindbion of languages^ the 
vafk convuliions which agitate a whole 

people. 
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people, are caufes which may well be 
fiibmitted to in overwhelming an author 
with oblivion 5 but that in the fame 
country, with little variation of lan- 
guage or manners, the delights of one 
age fhould become utter ftrangeJs in the 
next, is fxirely an immaturity of fate 
which conveys reproach .upon the in- 
conftajicy of national tafte. That noble 
band, the Englifli poets, have ample 
reafon for complaining to what unjuft 
guardians they have entrufted their re- 
nown. While we crown the ftatue of 
Shakefpeare as the prince of dramatic 
poets, fliall we forget the works, and 
almoft the names of his contemporaries 
who poffcffed fo much of a kindred 
fpirit ? Shall the Italian Tafior Fido and 
Amyntas ftand high in our eftimation, 
and the Faithful Shepherde/Sy the moft 
beautiful paftoral that a poet's fancy ever 
formed, be fcarcely known amongft us ? 

Shall 
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Sball we fed the fire of hefoic poctrjr 
in tranflations from Greece and Ronic^ 
and never fearch for ic in the native pro-* 
dodiooft of our own country i 

The 'capital work of Sir friiliam ' 
lyjivinaut, which I now defire to caU 
forth from its obfeurity, may well be 
confidered as in a ftate of oblivion^ fince 
we no where meet with allufions to it, or 
quotations from it> in our modem writen^ 
and few> I imagine, even of the profeiiM 
fttidents in Engliflx dailies^ would think 
their tafte difcredited by confefling that 
they had never read Gondibcbt. A very 
learned and ingenious critic, in his well- 
known dijcourfe upon poetical imitatUn, 
has, indeed, taken notice of this poem i 
but, though he beftows all due praife . 
Dpon its author, yet the purpofe for 
which it. is mentioned being to inftance 
an eflential error, we cannot fuppofe that 

bis 
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his authoritj has ferved to gain it more 
leaders. Having very judicioufly laid 
it down as a general obfervation, ^that 
writers, by ftudioufly avoiding the &n^ 
cied diigrace of iotitationy are apt to 
fall into improper method, forced con- 
ceits, and affefted expreffion; he pro^ 
ceeds to inn-oduce the work in queftion 
after the following manner: ^^ And, that 
*• the reader may not fiifpefl: me of 
^ aflcrting this without experience, let 
*• me exemplify what has been here laid 
" in the cafe of a very eminent perfon, 
^* who, with all the advantages of art 
^ and nature that could be required 
^* to adorn the true poet, was ruined 
^ by this fingle error. The perfon I 
*' mean was Sir William D^avenakt, 
^ whofe Gondibert wil! remain a per- 
** petual monument of the mifchieft 
^ which muft ever arife from this af- 
^ fc&ation of originalhy in lettered and 
"polite poets." ^^^^^ 
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A CONSIDERABLE degree of deference 
is undoubtedly due to a critic of fuch ac- 
knowledged tafte and abilities ; yet, fince 
it appears to me, that in this inftance he 
writes under the influence of fyftern and 
learned prejudice, I fhall venture to can- 
vafs the principles upon which he fup- 
ports his cenfure. 

The method of Gondibert is firft ob- 
jefted to by Dr. Hurd, and upon two 
accounts* Firft, that the compafs of the 
poem is contradled from the limits of 
the- ancient epic, to thofe of the dramatic 
form i and by this means, purfuing a clofe 
accelerated plot, the opportunity is loft 
of introducing digrelfive ornaments, and 
of giving that minutenefs of defcription 
which confers an air of reality. Now, 
fince the author fets out with difavowing 
the common rules of epic poetry, it is 
certainly unjuft to try him by thofe rules. , 

That 
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That effeAs are not produced which he 
never defigned to produce, can be no mat* 
ter of blame ; we have only to eicamine the 
juftnefs of the defign itfelf. It is wrong 
to expeft incompatible qualities as well 
in compofitions as in men. A work can«> 
not at the fame time pofTefs force and 
diffufivenefs, rapidity and minuteneis. 

Every one who has read Homer with- 
out prgudice, will, I doubt not, confcfs 
that the efFefts which fhould refult from 
the great events of the ftory are much 
broken and impeded by that very minute- 
nefs of defcription, and frequency of di- 
greffion which D'avenant is blamed for 
rejefting. The mind, warmed by an in- 
terefting narration, either in hiftory, 
poetry, or romance, requires the writer 
to keep up with its exertions, and cannot 
bear him to flag in his pace, or turn afidc 
in purfuit of other objeds. The proper 

end 
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€nd of epic poetry, xtordUfg » Dr* 
Hwdj h admiraiitm. Ttt»> I imagine, 
imuki by no iticass hare been aSewed 
by oisr author, who leems rather to Kave 
I^ced if in iaterefting dk' paffiom, iri- 
cukatiflg noble feminFtents^ and ii^m- 
iog the imderftanding : nor doe» it anfwer 
the idea of Horace, who praife^ Homer 
for his moral leflbns, for teaching 

— ^-I^uidfit puIeniiBi quid totpoy qjoid utik^ quid non* 

However, a due limitation of fut^ed, and 
Something of rapidity in pwfuing it, ap^ 
pear very ncceflary to d^ prodia&ion of a 
coirliderable efieft, of what kind ibever ; 
and a pompous^cfifplay of foreign cirecnn- 
fiances mtuft always debiFitate more rhan 
adorn. It sfppears an extremely bad cofl»- 
plinnent to an epic poen«, to fey that rt^ 
chfef beauty Kcs^ in the epifodes. Indeed, 
epic poetry, as exifting in the models of 

antiquity. 
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antiquity, or their copies, by no means, 
I think, deferves the title given by critics, 
of the higheft fpecies of poetical com- 
pofition* The tedious compafs of the 
fubjedt, the necefiity of employing {o 
large a Ihare of the work in the relation 
tf trifling occurrences for the fake of 
cowiexion, and the frequency of inter* 
rupttoos from collateral matter, inevitably 
caufe both the poet's exertions and the 
reader's attention to intermit ; and it is 
no wonder that Homer, and Virgil too, 
fometimes nod over their labours* The 
author of Gondibert (eems to have been 
&nfible of thefe inconveniences, and 
upon fair comparifon of the epic and 
dranutic form, to have preferred the 
latter> as capable of more fpirit, and uni« 
form dignity* We (hall find, however, 
m reviewing the poem, that he has by no 
means reftrided himfdf fo narrowly as 
fio preclude all ornamental deviations;, 
♦ . ; L and 
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3Ad ^ougH dv^ may. not defirnrc the 
title of epifbd^^ yn in his fhort and 
uofiniihed piecc> they have aU the de^ 
firabk c&^ of a pkafing v»:iety;, 

Th£ fecood Q^t£ti0n vfaichDr^Hiiid 
brings againft the metbojiafxhi^fpomx^ it 
the reje&io0 of all fuperaatur^l ageticjry 
qr what coaftttutes the macbix€ny o£ t)ie 
ftQcieot epk poem. But for this the cidtio 
himfelf off^rsua vindicatioiiyii^ea he com-« 
Qiends the audior for not rumuDg into 
(he wild fabk& of the Italiaa romances^ 
'^ which had too flejuder a.&undatioa its 
^ the ferious belief of his age to juilify. a 
*^ relation to thcm^" Nowy by, making 
this ielief an efien£ial rule q£ pnoipoety: 
with refped: to the machinery^ an apdion. 
in an enlightened period^ fucha^ thatof 
D'avenanty is> ia tSpSk, prol>ibified fvonit 
its ufe altogether; for rhe abftcadtednAf 
ture o£ a pure, and philofophical relig^ow 
a rcndersr 
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renders it uttetly unfit for the purpofes 
of poetic^ f)S:«>d« The works of fuch 
€hrifl:)a& poets as b^vt attempted to form 
8 fyftcm of machinery upon the ideas of 
(kiniS) apgels, ^nd tutelary fpirits, will 
iufficiently prove thiit their religion, even 
WiA a mixture pf popular ftiperftition, 
TfW i)I calculated to afliil their imagina- 
tion. Two writers, whom one would little 
cxpei!): tO meet upon the fame ground, 
Sir Richard Bfetckmore and Monf. Vol- 
tiaiirr, . have given inftances of the fame 
faulty plan 10 this refp^A 1 ^nd nothing 
in the good Knight's epic labours can 
more defervc the attack of ridicule, thait 
the divine n&iffion in the Heiiriade for 
iflffiru^ing his Majefty in the fublime 
rriyfteries of trtolubflabtiation. 

It was a vfery juft charge which Plato 

brought againft Homer, that he had 

greatly ccaitributed ta debafe religion by 

L 2 the 
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the unworthy and abfurd reprdentations 
lie has given of the celeftial beings, both 
'with refpedl to their power and their 
juftice; and this is a fault which the 
poet muft always in fbme meafure be 
guilty of, when he too familiarly mixes 
divine agency with human events. Nor 
does it appear more favourable to the 
greatnefs of the human perfonages that 
they are on all occafions fo beholden to 
the immediate interpofition of divine 
allies. The refined and judicious Virgil, 
though he has tolerably kept up the dig* 
hity of his Deities, has yet very much 
lowered his heroes from this caufe. When 
We fee iEneas, the fbn of a Goddefs, aided 
by a God, and covered with celeftial 
armour, with difficulty vanquifhing the 
gallant Turnus, we conclude, that without 
tuch odds, the viftory muft have fallen on 
the other fide. Under fuch a fyftem of 
Supernatural agency, there was. no other 
- • ~ -^ way 
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^ tvay of exalting a man than making him^ 
like Diomed, war againft the Gods, or 
like CatOj approve a caufe which they had 
unjuftly condemned. Surely, a ^ Jober 
intermixture of religion'* can never be 
atmbuted to the ancient epic. The poem 
of Gondibert is, indeed, without all this 
mixture of religious machinery, whether 
it be termed fober or extravagant. Hu- 
man means are brought to accomplilh 
human ends ; and Cowley, in his recom- 
mendatory lines prefixed to the work, 
has thus exprefled his approbation of this 
part of the plan, 

Methinks Jieroi^ poefie till now 
Like fome fantaitiqae fairy-land did fhow ; 
Gods, Devils, Nymphs, Witches, apd Giant's race. 
And all but Man, in man's beft work had place. 
Thou, like f(Mne worthy Knight, with facred arms 
Doft drive the Monfters thence, and end the charms : 
Inftead of thefe doft Men and Manners plant, 
Jhe things which that rich foil did chiefly vvajit* * 

L3 Wi 
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W% ihall fee hcrcafbr,* that the author 

h9s oot negleded to introduce ttligiws 

fentimenty and that of a more nobk aod 

elevated kiml than .can «sd% be |iaraU 

leled m poetry.' 

• But as the poet> to the trhic's npitiion^ 
did too much m banifliin); evrry thing 
fupernatural in the ercnti^ fo he did tOK^ 
little in retaining the £sntaftic iKOttons of 
love and honovr in the charadevs.of bit 
piece, which were derived &om the iame 
fource of fiftion and roh>anoe. There i^ 
however, an eflential difference between 
the cafes. Artificial fentiments, however 
unnatural at firft, may, from the opera- 
tion of particular caufes, become fo fa- 
miliar as to be adopted ipto the manners 
of the age. Inftances of faftiipn m fenti- 
ment are almoft as frequent as of fafliiotl 
in drefs. It is certain that the romantic 
ideas of love and honour did in faft pre- 
vail 
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Vail in a high degfee diintig a cbn- 
fidcraWe period of the later iges, chJvihg 
to caufcs which the fanie irtgenious critic 
has in a very curioos manner ihveftigated, 
m his letters en CBhaJry and Romance. 
They' gate tHfc leading tone to all pb- 
lilhed itianHei^i *nd gallantry was ds 
ferious a principle iii the Italian courts, 
as love to their country in the ftatcs cf 
Greece dr old Rdrtle. Supernatural 
agency in human evetitsj on the other 
hahd, kowcref commohly pretended, or 
firmly bfctieved, wduld never approach 
one ftc|) nedl-er to reality. After all, the 
author of Gondibert could not intend to 
reduce his poem to mere hiftoryj but 
he chofe to take i. poetical licence in the 
dignity and elevation of his fentimcnts, 
rather than in the marvelfoufnefs of its 
events. He thought he might attribute 
to the exalted perfonages of courts and 
^ camps the fame noblencfs of mind which 
L 4 himfelf. 
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bimielfj a courtier and a foldier, poflefled. 
If his work be allowed lefs grand and 
entertaining from the want of fuch orna* 
ments as thofe of his predecefibrs are de- 
corated with^ it will yet be difficult to 
ihew how, at his time^ they could have 
been applied confiftendy with good fenfe 
and improved taile. 

So much in vindication of the general 
method of Sir W. D'avcnant's poem. 
With refpeft to its execution, the juftice 
of Dr. Kurd's cenfure cannot be contro- 
verted. That his fcnuments arc fre- 
quently far-fetched and affe^ed^ and his 
exprefSon quaint and obfcure, is but too 
obvioufly apparent ; and thefe faults, to- 
gether with the want of harmony in verfi- 
fication, will fufficiently account for the 
negleft into which the work is fallen, 
though ipterefting in its ftory, and thick 
fown with beauties. Readers who take 

3 "P 
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«p a book merely for the indolent amufe- 
ment of a Icifure hour, cannot endure the 
labour of unharbouring a fine thought 
from the cover of perplexed expreffion. 
The plea/ure arifihg from a flowing line, 
or a rounded period, is more engaging to 
them, becauie more eafily enjoyed, than 
that from a foblimc or witty conception* 
The author's faulty execution , however, 
arofe from a Iburce diredly contrary to 
the *^ dread of imitation/' Imitation 
itfelf led him to it ; for almoft all the 
models of polite literature exifting in his 
own country, and indeed in the other 
polifhed nations of Europe, were cha- 
raderized by the very fame vitiation of 
tafte. Among our own writers, it f$ 
fufficient to inftance Donne, Suckling an4 
Cowley, for this conftant affeftation of 
wit and uncommon fentiment, and for a 
confequent obfcurity of expreffion. Yet 
all thefe, and Sir W, D'avenant, perhaps, 

in 
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in a more eminent degree than tbe rtft^ 
had for great occafions^ above the ten^ta- 
tiofl of triSing> a majefttc and nervo^ 
ilmplicity^ both of fentiment and ei- 
prefllon; which^ with coir more refined 
tafte and langiiage) we have never been 
able to equal. 

I SHOULD now hope that die readcr 
would fet out with me upon a nArer in- 
ipeflion of this poem^ with tbe general 
idta of its being the work of an elevated 
genius, pregnant with a rich (lore of free 
and noble fentiment, fafliioned by an io^ 
timare commerce with the great world 
and boldly purfuing an original, but not 
an unfkilful plan. 

The mcafure chofen for this poem is 
that which we now almdl confine to 
elegy. This choice does not appear very 
judicious i for, although ow elegiac ftaUza 

pofleflcs 
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|ioflefles aftirength and fuUiefs which ren- 
ders it not unfuitabie to heroic fubjefts, 
yet, in a piece of confiderable length, 
every returning meafure muft becorhfe 
^efome froni its. frequent repetitions* 
And this is, nqt the worft effeft of re- 
fiuroing ftanzas> in a> long work. The 
neceffity ©f cocaprizing a femence within 
the lirxxits of the. OKafure is the tyranny of 
Procxuftes to thought* For the fake of a 
^ifagreeable uniformity, expre0ion nrtiift 
4;;Qj:iftantly be craxxiped or extended. In 
^nciral, the latter e^^edient will be prac- 
tilled, as, the eafieft; aad thus bothfenti* 
rxmt and laJP,gua,ge will be enfeebled by 
ui»aie!^nk\g expletivesr This, indeed, in 
(ome meafure,, is the effeft of rhyme 
couplets ; and ftill more of the Latin 
hexameter and pentameter. In our author, 
^ redui«Jancy of thought, running out 
into parenthdbs, feehas to kare been prO'^ 
duced, bit^ ^ fcaft Iciicdtiragtd by tl^c 

meafure. 
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mcafurc. But I think he has generally 
prcfervcd a force and majefty of ex- 
preflion. 

It would have been highly injudicious 
for one who has rejected all poetical ma- 
chinery, to have begun his poem with 
the ancient fomi of invoking a Mufe* In- 
deed, in all modern writers this invocation 
appears little better than an unmeaning 
ceremony, pradifed by rote from ancient 
cuftom i and very properly makes a part 
of the receipt for an epicfoem humouroufly 
laid down after the exaft model of me- 
chanical imitation, in the Spectator. Our 
author, with fimple and unafFefted dig- 
nity, thus opens at once into his fubjeft i 

Of all the Lombards, by their trophies known. 
Who ibught fame foon, arid had her favour Ion^> 

King Arise RT bcft feem'd to fill the throne> 
>^d bred mpft bufinefs. for heroi^ {Q9g« 

This 
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This conquering monych^ we am 
foon acquainted^ was bleft with an only 
child, the heroine of the ftbry. 

Recorded Rhodalind! whofe high renown 
Who mifs in books not luckily have read ; 

Or vex'd with living beauues of their own 
Have fliunn'd the wife records of lovers dead. 

Descriptions of female beauty have 
engaged the powers of poets in every age, 
who have exhaufted all nature for innagery 
to heighten their painting; yet the pifture 
has ever been extremely faint and inade* 
quate. Our poet judicioufly confines his 
defcription of Rhodalind to the qualities 
bf her mind, contenting himfelf with ge- 
neral praifcs, though in the high-flown 
gallantry of the times, of her perfonal 
charms. 

Her looks like empire ihew'd, ^reat above pride ; 

Since pride ill counterfeits exceiSve height : 
But Nature publifh'd what ihe fain would hide, 

Wlio for her deeds^ not beaisty, loir'd rhe, Ught, 
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T» make ht r loyly oiind's appttrmce left^ 
She Qt'd finae outwani gieamoft Ibf ^inif; 

£fteem*d as piidc ^e doyft'ral lowlioe&» 
And thought them proud who even the proud 
Qciptib* 



Oppoeflbrs big with yMe, wh^n flip aypeftr*d» 
^ tlufli'd^ and b^ev'd their greatnefs coifnterfeit ; 
The lowly thought they them va va^n had fear'd; 
Found virtue harmlefs^ and nought elfe fo greats 

Her taind (fcarcc to her feeble fex a-kin) 
Did a< her bit^, her right to empife ihoiir; 

Seemed cardeii oQnv«4» whfn paiftoy*i within^ 
Ifer fp^edi^likc Icvm watch- d» ^ras kind a|)(l hrg* 

The court of Aribcrt covld not wai^t 
men of high rank and accomph*fhn^eitt§ 
to pay their devotions at fuch a fhrine. 
Among tbefe^ " Oswald the great, and 
greater Gokdibeilt'' moved in the mofl: 
exaltedTphe^e of renown. Thefe noble 

perfonages 
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peflonages are characterized and cpn* 
traftecj with fo mafterly a hand^ th»i: it 
would be aA mjnry i^; to tfanfcribe the 
whole. 

In courts^ prince Ofwald coflly was and gay. 
Finer than near vjun kings their fav'rites are ! 

OutfliinM bright fav'rites on their nuptial day 5 
Yet were his eyes dark with ambitious care. 

Duke Gondibert was fiill niore gravely dad. 
But yet his looks familiar were, and clear; 

As if with ill to others never fad. 
Nor tow'rds himielf could others pra&ile fear* 

The Pripge co^l4» porpqife-Uk(j, in tempcfts play. 
And in courl; ^;aFm^ qn flup-wxe«k?d greatneft ked^ 

Not frighted with tteir fatp when caft away, 
JQut t9 their gloripi}^ hnui^ durft fucceed. 

The Duke wfould laljing: calms to courts afTaxe, 
As plei^fa^t gai:deu3 w« defend fpom vwd*; 

For he whq bu^'nefs would from ftprm^ pJ^PWf* 
Soop. hi^ affairs above his manage £n4^. 



Ofwaid 
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Ofvirald in throngs the abjedl peopk fought 

With homble looks; who ftill too late will knovir 

They are ambition*8 quarry, and foon caughf 
When die afpiring eagle floops fo low. 



The Duke did thefe by fteady virtue gam; 

Which they in aftion more than precept tafte ; 
Deeds (hew the good* and thofe who goodnefs fagft 

By (nch ev'n through their vizards are outfiic't* 

Ofwald in war was worthily renown'd; 

Though gay m courts; coarfely in camps could Kve; 
Judg'd danger foon, and Mt was in it found ; 

Could toil to gain what he with eafe did give* 

Yet toils and dangers through ambitioii lov^d^ 
. Which does in war the name of virtue own: 
^ttt quits that name when from the war remov'd# 
As rivers thdrs when from their channels gone* 

The Duke (as relUefs as Us fame in war) 
With martial toil could Ofwald weary jnake/ 

And calmly do what he with rage did dare. 
And give fo much as he might deign to tak^ 



ISa 
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Him a's* their founder cities did adore ; ' 

The court he knew to fleer in Horms of ftate ; 

In fields, a battle loft he could reflore. 
And after force the vidors to their fate. 

Of thefe great rivals, Gondibert was 
he whom the king had deftincd for his 
fon-in-law, and the heir of his throne; 
and Rhodalind too, in the privacy of her 
own breaft, had made the fame choice. 
This is related in a manner litde in- 
ferior to Shakefpear's famous dcfcriptioa 
of concealed love. 

Yet fadly it is fung, that fhe in (hades. 
Mildly as mourning doves, love's forrows felt ; 

Whilft in her fecret tears, her freflinefs fades. 
As rofes iilently in lymbecks melt. 

Gondibert, however, though of a 
nature by no means unfufceptible of the 
tender paffion, had not as yet felt it for a 
particular objeft ; and Ofwald, who flood 
forth as the public fuitor to the princcfs, 
M was 
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was incited by no other motive than 
ambition. Not Rhodalind herfelf (fays 
the poet) 

Could he afiba, but fliiniog in her throne. 

His caufe was powerfully pleaded with 
the princefs by his filler Gartha^ with 
whom we are next' brought acquainted. 
A boldj full| majeftic beauty; and a 
correfponding mind, high, reftlefs, and 
afpiring, are her diftinguilhing features. 
The prince and duke were urged on to 
ambitious purfuits by their refpedbive 
armies, which, juft returned from con- 
queft, lay encamped, the one at Brefcia, 
and the other at Bergamo. That of 
Gondibert was compofed of hardy youth 
whom he had felefted from his father's 
camp, and educated in martial difciplinc 
under his own infpeftion. Temperance, 
chaftity, vigilance, humanity, and all the 
high virtues of chivalry, remarkably 

diftingiiifh 
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diftinguifti thefe young foldiers from 
thofe of later times. Beauty, indeed, 
commanded no lefs regard amongft riiem 
than in a modern camp -, but it was an 
objeft of paffion, and not of appetite ; 
and was the powerful engine in their 
education which infpired theni with noble 
and exalted fentiments. This is an idea 
on which our author, true to the prin- 
ciples of chivalry, very frequently en- 
larges, and always with peculiar force 
and dignity. In the prefent inftance 
it is thus finely exprcfled : 

But, though the Duke taught rigid difcipline. 
He let them beauty thus at diilance know ; 

As prieils difcover fome more facred fhrine. 
Which none muft touch, yet all to it may bow. 

When thus, as fuitors, mourning virgins pais 

Thro' their clean camp, themfelvesin form, they draw. 

That they with martial reverence may grace 
Beauty, the granger, which they feldom faw. 

Mz They 
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They vayl'd their enligns as it by did laove, 
Whilil inward^ as from native confcience, all 

Worfliip'd the poet's darling godhead. Love ; 
Which grave philofophers did Nature call. 

Indeed^ the influence of this paflion 
in its pureft and moft exalted ftate during 
the courfe of education, is a fubjeft that 
niight, perfiaps, fhine as much in the 
hands of a moraliit as of a poet. 

The foldiers of Ofwald were his father's 
brave veterans, in whofe arms he had been 
bred. The (lory thus opened, and our 
attention awakened to the expeftation of 
important events, the firfl: canto is clofed. 

The fecond canto introduces us to a. 
folemn annual hunting, held hy Duke 
Gondibert in commemoration of a great 
viftory gained on this day by his grand- 
fire. His train was adorned by many 
gallant and noble perfons, the friends of 
his family, and commanders in his army. 
I The 
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The hun ing, which is defcribed with 
much political fpirit, terminates in a com- 
bat. As Gondibert and his party are re- 
turning weary homeward, an ancient ran- 
ger haftily brings the tidings thatOfwald, 
who had lain in ambufli with a body of 
chofen horfe, is advancing upon them. 
The Duke, rejedting all counfels of flight, 
prepares to receive his foes -, and with an 
account 6f their principal leaders, and 
the order of their march, the canto con- 
cludes. 

A PARLEy betwcen'the chiefs now fuc- 
ceeds, in which the charafter of each is 
well preferved. Ofwald warmly accufes 
his rival for ufurping his claims on the 
princefs and the kingdom. Gondibert 
defends himfelf with temper, and difavows 
all ambitious defigns. The other difdains 
accommodation; and the conference ends 
in a generous agreement to decide their 
differences in fingle fight. 

M 3 When 
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Wheh every thing is prepared for the 
combat^ Hubert, the brother of Ofwald, 
ftcps forth with a general challenge to the 
oppofite party. This is inftantly accept- 
ed, and ferves for a prelude to fo many 
others, that a general engagement fcems 
likely to enfue j when Ofwald reproves 
their difobedient ardour : and, upon Hu- 
bert's infixing to fhare his fate from the 
rights of brotherhood, ic is at length deci- 
ded that three perfons of each party (hould 
enter the lifts along with their generals. 
The duel then comes on, in the fourth 
canto ; in which Ofwald, Hubert, Para- 
dine and Dargonct, are feverally match- 
ed with Gondibcrt ; Hurgonil, the lover 
of Orna, the Duke's fitter; and Arnold 
and Hugo, generous rivals in Laura. 
Defcriptions of battle are fo frequent in 
epic poetry, that fcarcely any circumftan- 
ces of variety are left to diverfify them. 
HoiriCr and his imitators have attempted 

novelty 
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novelty in the multiplicity of their com- 
bats by every poffible variation of 
weapon, pofture, and wound* They con- 
lidered the human body with anatomical 
nicety; and dwelt with a favagc pleafurc 
upon every idea of pain and horror that 
ftudicd butchery could excite. I fhall 
leave it to the profefled admirers of anti- 
quity to determine under what head of 
poetical beauty fuch objefts are to be 
ranged. The terrible is certainly a 
principal fourcc of the fublimei but 
a flaughter-houfe or a lurgery would not 
feem proper ftudies for a poet. D*avenant 
has drawn litde from them. His battles 
arc rendered intprefting chiefly by the 
charafter and (ituation of the combatants* 
When Arnold, the favoured lover of 
L«aura, is flain by Paradine, Hugo, who 
had overthrown his antagonift, fjprings to 
avenge his rival, with thefe truly gallant 
expreflions : 

M 4 Vain 
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Vain conqueror, faid Hugo then» return ! 

Inftead of laurel, which the vidor wears. 
Go gather cyprefs for thy brother's urn. 

And learn of me to water It with tears. 

Thy brother loft his life attempting mine ; 

Which cannot for Lord Arnold's lofs fuffice : 
I muft revenge, unlucky Paradine ! 

The blood his death will draw from Laura's eyes* 

Wp rivals were in Laura ; but, tho' fhe 
My griefs derided, his with fighs approv'd* 

Yet I, in love's exa^ integrity, 

Muft take thy life for killing him fhe lov'd. 

His generolity, however, was fatal 
both to his foe and himfelf. 

Hubert, difabled by a wound in his 
arnn, is dilhonourcd by deceiving his life 
from his conquerorj upon which occafion 
the poet thus beautifully apoftrophifes : . 

O Honour, frail as life, thy fellow flower ! 

Cherifh'd, and watch'd, and hum'roufly efteem'd,. 
Then worn for ftiort adornments, of an hour ; 

And is, whep loft, no more than life redeem 'd-. 

The 
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The two chiefs are ftill left clofely en- 
gaging ; and when Hurgonil approaches 
to affift his lord, he is warmly com- 
manded to retire. At length, after many 
mutual wounds, Ofwald falls. 

The death of the Prince iat the fame 
time takes off all reftraint from his party, 
and incites them to revenge. Led by 
the wounded Hubert, old Vafco, and 
Borgio, they attack the hunters, who, be- 
fides the fatigue of the chace, are repre- 
fented as fomewhat inferior in number. 
A furious battle, the fubjeft of the fifth 
canto, now enfues. Gondibert fhines 
forth in all the fplendor of a hero. By 
his prowefs his friends are rcfcued, and 
the oppofite leaders overthrown in vari- 
ous feparate encounters ; and by his mi- 
litary fkill the brave veterans of Ofwald 
are defeated, . The whole defcription of 
the battle is warm and animated. 
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In Gondibert's generous lamentation 
over the fallen^ every heart moft fympa- 
tbize with the following pathetic tribute 
to the rival lovers : 

Frave Arnold and his rival firait remove. 

Where Laura ihall beibew their hallow'd grosnd; 

Frato!U)f8 both, and ornaments of love ; 
This (di/di, his eyes out wept his wideft woond. 

^ell her now thcfe, love's faithful faints> arc gone, 
,The beauty they adored flie ought to hide ; 

For vainly witt love's miracles be ihewn^ 

Since lover's faith with thefe brave rivals dy'd. 

j?ay little Hugo never more fhall mourn. 
In noble numbers, her unkind dHdain ; 

Who now> not feeing beauty> feels no fcom ; 
And vfanting pleafure, is exempt from pain* 

When fhe with ffo wers Lord Arnold's grave fhall ftrew. 
And hears why Hugo's life was thrown away> 

She oa that rival's hearfe will drop a few. 
Which merits all that April gives to May. 

The Duke now draws off his remain- 
ing friends towards Bergamo : but on the 

journey^ 
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journey, overcome by fatigue and lofs of 
blood, he falls into a deadly fwoon* His 
attendants, amidft their anxiety and con-r 
Fufion upon this event, are furprifed, in 
the fixth canto, with the approach of a 
fquadron of horfe. This, however, 
proves to be a friendly body, led by old 
Ulfin, who, after recovering the Duke by 
a cordial, declares himfelf to have been a 
page to his grandfire, and gives a noble, 
relation of the charadler and exploits 
of his great mafter. The rumour of 
Gfwald's attack brought him to the relief 
of Gondibert ; and we have a defcriptioB, 
which will be thought too much border- 
ing upon the ludicrous, of the ftrangc 
confufion among his maimed veterans^ 
who in their hafte had feized upon each 
other's artificial limbs. This unfightly 
troop, with the deficiencies of hands, 
arms, legs and eyes, can fcarcely, with 
all the poet's art, be rendered a re- 

fpedtable 
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fpcftablc objcft. Such inftanccs of faultjr 
judgment are frequent in the writings of 
an age which was characterized by vigour 
of imagination rather than correftncfs of 
tafle. Ulfin leads the Duke to the houie 
of the fagc Aftragon, where, with the 
approach of night, the canto and the firft 
book conclude. 

In the beginning of the fecond book^ 
the poet carries us with Hurgonil and 
Tybalt and their noble dead, to Verona. 
The diftant turrets firft appearing, and 
then the great objefts opening, one by 
one; the river, the palace, the temple, and 
the amphitheatre pf Flaminius, form a 
landfcape truly noble and pidturefquc* 
The view of the temple gives occafion to 
one of thofe elevated religious fcntirtlcnts 
which dignify this poem. 

This to foothe heaven the b-oody Clephes built ; 
As if heaven's king (o foft and eafy were. 

So 
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So meaxiy hous'd in heaven, and kind to gnilt* 
that he would be a tyrant's tenant here. 

We have then a lively defcription of 
a city mornings with the various and 
uncertain rumours of the late event, 
among the people.. The reft of the cantq 
is ertiployed in a debate, rather tedious^ 
though intermixed with fine fentiments, 
concerning the propriety of granting 
funeral rites to thofe who had periflied 
. in the quarrel. 

The progrefs of the fatal news is 
traced in the next canto. Aribcrt ap-^ 
pears fitting in council in all the re- 
gal digriity. Tybalt relates the ftory. 
The king, in a majeftic fpeech, com* 
plains of the toils and cares of empire, 
and predicts the baneful confequenges 
likely to enfue. A more interefting fcene 
is then difclofed, in which Tybalt de- 
clares the melancholy events of the com- 
bat 
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bat to Rhodalind and the other ladies of 
the court. Great art is fhewn in the 
delicate ambiguity by which they are 
prepared to receive the tidings. Laura 
is overpowered by her lofsj and, calling 
on Arnold's name, is conveyed away by 
her female attendants. This tender fcene 
of forrow is finely contrafted by the 
abrupt entrance of Gartha, in all the 
wild pomp of mingled rage and grief. 

No fooner was the pity'd Laura gone, - 
But Oiwald*s fitter, Gartha the renown'd, 

inters as if the world was overthrown. 
Or in the tcar$ of the aHb£ted drown'd. 

Unconquer'd as her beauty was her mind. 
Which wanted not a fpark of Ofwald's fire ; 

Ambidon lov'd, but ne'er to love was kind ; 
Vex'd thrones did more than quiet ihadesdefirc* 

Her gai'ments now in loofe negled flic wore* 
As fiuted to her wild difhevell'd hair. 

In 
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In the fury of her pallion fhe breaks out 
into execrations againft the innocent. 

BMed be all your beauties, Rhodalind ! 

Till yoa a (hame and terror be to light; 
Unwing'd be Love, and flow as he is blind^ . 

Who with yo^r looks poifon'd my brother's light I 

At length flie mounts her chariot, and 
files with the vnngs of revenge to the 
veteran camp at Brefcia. The terror 
imprefled on the people by her hafty de- 
parture is imaged with great fublimity. 

She feem'd their city's Genius as Ihe pafsM, 
Who, by their fins expelPd,,would ne'er return. 

The third canto brings us to Brefcia^ 
where Hubert's arrival with the dead 
body of Oiwald excites every emotion of 
furprize, grief and fury in the brcafts of 
the brave veterans. They Ipend the night 
a in 
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in this ftdrm of contending paflTions^ 
and at day-break aflcmble round the tenc ' 
of Hubert, who by a noble harangue 
gives aditional fire to their revenge*. 
They inftaiitly arm, and demand to be 
led to Bergamo J when Gartha arrives/ 
She turns their vengeance againft the 
court, where fhe reprefents the triumph 
of Gondibert's faftion, and the diftionour 
caft upon their own. The rage dif- 
covered in her countenancej^ overpower- 
ing the fymptpms of grief, is paintcd- 
with amazing grandeur in the following; 
fimile : 

The Sun did thus to threat'ned nature fhow 
His anger red, whilfl guilt look'd pale in all. 

When clouds of floods did hang about his brow ; 
And then Ihrunk back to let that anger fall. 

This tempeft is, however, allayed ia 
the next canto by the arrival of the wife 

Hermagild ; 
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Hermegild ; who, though grown aged in 
war and politics, is pofleflecj with a youth- 
ful paffion for Gartha. He folemnly 
binds his fervices to their party^ for the 
reward of Gaf tha's love -, but perfuades 
them to fubmit to more cautious and pa- 
cific meafuces. Gartha returns with him 
to the court ; and the funeral of Ofwald 
with Roman rites, "Which yet theworld^s 
Jaft law had not forbid," is defcribed in 
the remaining part of the canto. 

Prom fcenes of rag^ and tumult the 
poet then leads us to the quiet fhades of 
philofophy in the houfe of Aftragon. 
This change, is not better calculated for 
the reader's relief, ■ than for a difplay of 
the richnefs and elevation of the writer's 
mind. That the friend of Hobbes fliould 
defpife the learned lumber of the fchools 
will not be thought extraordinary; but 
that he fhould ^iftinilly mark out fuch 
N planir 
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plans of acquiring knowledge as havr 
Cnce been purfued with the greateft fuc-r 
eels, may well be deemed a remarkable 
proof of high and comprehenfive genius.. 
In Aftragon's domain is a retired build- 
ing, upon which is written in large let- 
ters, GREAT nature's OFFICE. HcrC fit 

ceruin venerable fages, ftiled Nature's 
Regifiersy. bufied in recording what is 
brought them by a throng called their 
Intelligencers. Thefe men are diverfly 
. employed in exploring the haunts of 
beads, of bird^ and of fiihes, and col- 
lefting obfervations of their manners,., 
their prey, their increafe, and every cir- 
cumftance of their oeconomy: Near this 
place i^ n^ature's nursery, ftocked 
with every fpecies of plants, of which, 
the feveral properties and virtues are di- 
ligendy examined. Is it not ftriking to 
find in the houje of Afiragon fo exaft a 
model of ihtjcbool of Unnaus ? 

We. 
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Wb are next led to the cabinet op 
DEATH j a receptacle for Ikeletons and 
anatomical curiofities of every kind : and 
from thence^ by a pleafing ana^ogy^ to 
the library, or, as it is termed, the mo- 
nument OF banish'd minds. The 
feelings of his guefts on entering this 
room are thus defcribed: 

Whcre^wheii they thought they faw in well-fought books 
Th' afiembled fools of all that men held mfe» 

It bred fuch awful rev'rence in their looks 
As if they faw the bury'd writers rife. 

The poet then goes through a parti«^ 
cular furvey of the authors, diftinguifhed 
into their feveral periods, countries, and 
profeifions ; in which he exhibits a great 
extent of learning, and, much more to 
his honour, a found and liberal judg« 
ment of what is truly valuable in lcarn"> 
ing. Of this, his account of the polemic 
divines will be thought no unfavourable 
fpecimen. 

N 2 About 
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About this facrcd little book did fland 
Unwieldy volumes, and in number great ; 

And long it was fince any reader's hand 

Had rcach'd them from their unfrequented feat;- 

For a deep duft (which lime does fofdy fhed. 
Where only time docs come) their covers bear ; 

On which gl-ave fpiders ftrect's of webs had fpread> 
Subtle, and fligiit, as the grave writers wer^. 

In thcfe heaven's holy fire does vainly burn, 
f Nor warms, nor lights, but is in fparkles fpentf. 
Where froward authors with difputes have torn 
The garment feamlefs as the firmament. 

If the fubjefts of this canto appear 
more noble and elevated than thofe which 
ufually employ the epifodes of heroic 
poetry, that of the enfuing one rnurf* 
ftrike with ftill fuperior dignity. Having 
acquainted us with the philofophy of his 
admired fage, the poet now, by a beauti- ' 
ful kind of allegory; inftrufts us ih his- 
refligion. Aftragon had dedicated three 
temples, to prayer,, to PEJnTENCE, and 

to- 
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•to PRAISE. The T!emple of Prayer is <Je- 
fcribed as a. building quite plain> open, 
and without bells \ fince nothing fhould 
tempt or funnnnon to an office to which 
our own wants invite us. The duty of 
Tmitence being a feverity unpleafingto 
nature, its temple is contrived, by its 

. folcnan and unconnmon appearance, to 
catch, the fenfe. It is a vaft building of 
black marble, hung with black, and 

* furnilhed with that *^ dim religious lighf ' 
which poets have fo finely employed to 
excite kindred ideas of gloom and me- 
lancholy : "but none, I think, have painted 
it with fuch ftrength o{ colouring as our 
author : 

Black curtains lu<Je the glafs ; whilft from on high 
P^ walking lamp ftill threatens all the rooin. 

As if the lazy flame juft now would die : / 
Such will the fun's lafl light appear at doom. • 

A tolling bell calls to the'templej and 
N 3 every 
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every other circumftance belonging to it 
is imagined with great propriety and 
beauty. 

But the poet's greateft exertions are 
raferved for his favourite temple of Praife. 
A general ihout of joy is the fummons to 
it. The building, in its materials and 
architefture, is gay and fplendid beyond 
the nft>ft fumptuous palace. The front 
is adorned with figures of all kinds of 
mufical inftruments; all^ as he moft 
beautifully exprefles it. 

That joy did e^er invioit* or bctaih iitfpir^d. 
Or flymg fingers toach'd bto a vokc. 

The ilatues without, the pidures within, 
the decorations, and the choir of wor- 
fhippcrs, are all fuitcd with nice judg- 
ment, and defcribed with genuine poetry. , 
This diftinguilhed canto concludes with 

thefe 
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^dk noble ftaozas> the fum aad mora], 
4» it were;, <^ the whole« 

Praife is devotion .fit for mighty minds ; 

The differing world's agreeing facrifrce ; 
H^ere heaven divided faiths united finds : 

But prayer in vaiious difcord upward flies. 

for Prayer the ocean is, where divcrfly 

Men ftcer their courfe, each to a fev'ral coaft ; 

Where all our interefts fo difcordant be 

That half beg wbds by which the refl are lofJL 

By penitence when we ourfelves foriake, 
'Tis but in wife defign on piteous heav'n ; 

In praife we nobly give what God niay take. 
And are without a beggar's bluih forgiv'n« 

Its utmoft force, like powder's, is unknown ; 

And tho' weak kings excefs of Praife may fear. 
Yet when 'tw here, like powder, dangerous grown, 

Heav'n's vault receives what would the palace tear. 

The laft thought will be tentied, in this 

cold age, a conceit j aad fo may every 

N4 thing 
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thing that diftinguiftics wit and poctiy 
ftom plain fenfe and profe. 

The wonders of the boufe of AJiragon 
are not yet cxhaufted. 

To Aftragon heaven for fuccefilon gave 

One only pledge, and Birtha was her name. 

This maid, her father's humble difciple 
and aiTiftant, educated in the bofpni of 
rural fimplicity, is rendered a more 
charming objeft than even the renowned 
Rhodalind upon her throne. 

Courts (he ne*er faw, yet courts could have undone 
With untaught looks and an unpradlis'd heart ; 

Her nets the moft prepared could never (hun. 
For Nature fpread them in the fcom of Art. 

But I check my defire of copying 
niore from this exquifitely pleafing pic- 
ture. My intention is to excite curiofity, 

not 
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ncK to gratify it, 1 hope I have aheady 

done enough for that purpofe ; and fmce 

the reft of this unfiniflied ftory rhay be 

comprized in a fhort compafs/ I fiiall 

proceed, with but few interruptions, to 

conclude a paper already fwelied to aa 

unexpedted bulk. 

- . « 

That the unpraftifed Birtha (hoiild 

entertain an unrefifted paffion for the 

nobleft of his fex ; and that Gondiberf^, 

whofe want of ambition aloile had fe- 

cured him from the charms of Rhoda- 

lind, fhould bow to thofe of his lovel^ 

hoftefs and handmaid, will be thought a 

very natural turn in the ftory-, upon 

which, however, the reader may forefee 

the moft intercfting events depending. 

The progrefs of their love, though 

fcarcely known to themfelves, is fbon 

difcovered by the fage Aftragon. This is 

expreffed by the poet with a very fine 

turn of a common thoughts ' 

When 
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When all tfade fymptoms lie obferv'd, be knowi^ 
From Alga, whkh is rooted deep in ieas» 

To the high Cedar that on mountains grows> 
No ibWieign herb it fomid for their di&afe. 

Thb remainder of this poinn, con« 
lifting of athird book» written during the 
author's iaipnionmentj is compofed of 
* leveral detached icencs, in which the 
nuua plot lies ripenine for future aftiqn. 
Rivals are raifed to Birtha. Flattering 
advances from the courts and more open 
declarations of love from Rhodalind, are 
in v^ employed to aflail the conftancy 
of Gondibcrt« Various conflicts of paffion 
arife, and interefting Situations^ well 
imag^ned> and painted in lively colours* 
Much is given^ as in the former parts, 
to the introdufHon of elevated ienti- 
ment -, with one example of which I Ihall 
finifli my quotations. Several well-bom 
youths are placed about the perfon of 
Gobdibert as his pages« whole education 

confifts 
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confifts of the following great lefibns 
from their lord : 

But with the eaily fan he roft> and ttught 

Thefe youths hj gnmag Virtiie to grow great, 

Shew'd greatneft is without it blindly ibaght» 
A defperate charge wUch ends in bafe retreat. 

He taoght them flume, Ae fodden ienfe of ill; ' 
Shame, nature's hafty confdence, which forbids 

Weak inclination ere it grows to will. 
Or ftays raflx will before it grows to deeds. 

. He taught diem Honour, Virtne*s bsUhAihiefii 

A fort fo yieldlefs that it fears to treat ; 
Like power it grows to nothing, growing kis; 
Honour, the moral coniaence of the great. 

He taught them Kindnefs ; foul's dvility. 
In which, nor courts, nor ddes have a part ; 

For dieirs is faihion, this from falfiiood free. 
Where love and pkafure know no loft nor art. 

And Love he taught ; the foul's M'n vifit made 
Tho' froward age watch hard, and law forbid t 

Her- 
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her walks no fpy has trac'd, nor mountain ftaid ; 
Her friendfhip's caufe is as the loadftone hid. 

He taught them love of Toil ; Toil which docs keep 
ObAroAions from Che mind^ and quench the bloo4 ; 

£aie but belongs to us like fleep, and fleep« 
Like opiuou U our m^i*cine, notour food. 

The plot is at length involved in fo 
many intricate and apparently unfur- 
mountable difficultieSj that it is fcarce 
poflible to conceive a fatisfaftory termi- 
nation. Perhaps the poet was fenfible 
of a want of power to extricate himfelf, 
and chofe thus to fubmit to a voluntary 
bankruptcy of invention, rather than 
hazard his reputation by going further/ 
Jn his poftfcript, indeed, he excufes him- 
felf on account of ficknefs and approach- 
ing diiSblution* However difappointed 
we may be by his abrupt departure from 
fcenes which he has filled with confufion, 
ive ought not to forget the pleafures al- . 

ready 
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ready received from them. " If (fays he 
to his reader, with more than the fpirit 
of a dying man) thou art one of thofe 
who has been warmed with poetic fire, 
I reverence thee as my judge/* From 
fuchajtidicature, this noble fragment, 
would, I doubt not, acquire for him what 
the critic laments his having loft, " the 
poffellion of that true and permanent 
glory of which his large foul appears tq^* 
have been full*.'* 
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AGREEABLE SENSATIONS. 



IT is undoubtedly true, though a 
phenomenon of the human mind diffi- 
cult to account for^ that the reprefenta- 
tbn of diftreis frequendy gives pleafure^ 
from which general obfervatton many of 
our oxKienr writers of tragedy and ro- 

mancr 
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mance fecm to have drawn this io* 
ference^ that in order to pleafe> they have 
nothing more to do than to paint diftrefs 
in natural and ftriking colours. With 
this view^ they heap together all the 
afflicting events and difmal accidents 
their imagination can furniih s and when 
they have half broke the reader's heart, 
they expe6t he fhould thank them for his 
ag^reeable entertainment. An author of 
thif clafs fits down^ pretty much like 
an ; in€|uifitor, to compute bow much 
fuflfering he can infliA upon the hero 
of his tale before he makes an end of 
him i with this difference^ indeed^ that 
the inquifitor only tortures thofe who 
are at le^ reputed criminals; whereas 
the writer generally chooTes the moft 
excellent charader in his piece for the 
M>jt& of his perfecution. The great 
criterion of excellence i$ placed in being 
able to draw tears plentifully f and con- 
I eluding 
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eluding we Ihall weep the more, the 
liiore the pifture is loaded with doleful 
events, they go on, telling 

■ — of forrows upon.forrows 

Eveft to a hmcntabk length of woe. 

A MONARCH once propofed a reward 
for the difcovery of a new pleafurcj 
but if any one * cotild find out a new 
torture, or non-defcript calamity, • he 
livould be more entitled to the applaufe 
of thofe who fabricated books of enter- 
tainment. 

But the fprings of phy require to be 
touched with a more delicate hand ; and 
it is far from being true that we are agree- 
ably affefted by every thing that excites 
our fympathy. It ftiall therefore be the 
bufinefs of this eflfay to diftinguilh thofe 
kinds of diftrcfs which are plealing in the 

repre-i'. 
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feprefentation, from thofe which are 
really painful and difgufting* 

The view or relation of nnere mifery 
Can never be pleafing. We have^ indeed, 
a ftrong fympathy with all kinds of rili- 
fery i but it is a feeling of pure unmixed 
pain^ fimilar in kind^ though not equal 
in degree, to what we feel for ourfclves 
on the lik^ occafions ; and never produces 
that melting forrow, that thrill of tender- 
jnefs, to which we give the name of pity* 
They are two diftinft fenfations, marked 
by very difFerent external expreffiom 
One caufes the nerves to tingle, the flefli 
to fhudder, and the whole countenance 
to be thrown into ftrong contractions ^ 
the other relaxes the frame, opens the 
features, and produces tears. When we 
crufh a noxious or loathfome animal, 
we may fympathize ftrongly with the 
paih it fufFcrs, but with far difFerent 
O cnntotions 
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emotions from the tender fentimenf ife 
feci for the dog of Ulyfles, who crawled 
to meet his long-loft mafter^ looked up, 
and died at his feet.* Extreme bodily 
pain is perhaps the moft intenfe fufFcrin* 
we aire capable of, and if the fellow-feel- 
ing with mifcry alone was grateful to the 
mind, the exhibition of a man in a fit of 
the tooth-ach, or under a chirurgical 
operation, would have a fine efFcft in a 
tragedy. But there' muft be fome other 
fcntiment combined with this kind of in*- 
ftinftive fympathy, before it becomes in 
any degree pieafirtg, or produces the 
fweet emotion of pity. Thi:s fentiment is 
love, efteem, the complacency we take 
in the contemplation of beauty, of mental 
or moral excellence, called forth and* 
rendered more interefting, by circum^ 
fiances of pain and danger. Tendernefe 
is, much more properly than forrow, the 
^ring of tears 5 for it aiFefts us in that 

manner,. 
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fnanner, whether combined with joy or 
grief i perhaps more in the former cafe 
than the latter. And I believe we may 
Venture to affert, that no diftrefs which 
produces tearsi is wholly without a mix- 
ture of pleafure; When Jofeph's .brethren 
were fent to buy corn, if they had perifhed 
in the defart by wild beafts, or been re- 
duced (as in the horrid adventures of a 
Pierre de Vaud) to eat one another, we 
might have Ihudderedy but we fhould pot 
have wept for them. The gulh of tears 
•breaks forth when Jofeph made himfelf 
known to his brethren, and fell on their 
neck, and kiffed thfem. When Hubert 
prepares to burn out prince Arthur's' 
eyes, the fhocking circumftance, of itfelf, 
would only afFeft us with horror; it is 
the amiable fimpHcity of the young 
prince, and his innocent afFe(£bion to his 
intended murderer, that draws our tearsy 
»nd excites that tender forrow which we 
O 2 love^ 



/ 
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love to feel, and which refines the hean^ 
while we do feel it. 

We fee, therefore, from this view of 
our internal feelings, that no fcenes of 
mifery ought to be exhibited which arc 
not conpeAed with the dilplay of fome 
moral excellence, or agreeable quality. 
If fortitude, power, and ftrength of mind 
arc called forth, they produce thefublimc 
feelings of wonder and admiration : i( 
the fofter qualities of gentlenefs, grace, 
and beauty, they infpire lovraiid pityr 
The management of thefe latter emotions 
is our prefent objeft.. 

And let it be remembered, in the firft 
place, that the misfortunes which excite 
pity muft not be too horrid and over- 
whelming. The mind is rather ftunned 
than* foftened by great calamities. They 
are little circumftances that work moft 

fenfibly 
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fenfibly upon the tender feelings. For 
this reafon, a well -written novel generally 
draws more tears than a tragedy. The 
diftrefles of tragedy are more calculated 
to amaze and terrify, than to move com- 
panion. Battles, torture and death are 
in every page. The dignity of the cha- 
rafters, the importance of the events, 
the pomp of verfe and imagery intereft 
the grander paflions, and raiie the mind 
to an enthufiafm little favourable to the 
weak and languid notes of pity. The 
tragedies of Young are in a fine ftrain of 
poetry, and the fituations are worked up 
with great energy; but the piftures are in 
too deep a Ihade : all his pieces are full , V 
of violent and gloomy paflions, and fo 
over-wrought with horror, that inftead of 
awakening any pleafing fenfibility, they 
leave on the mind an inipreflion of fad- 
nefs mixed with terror. Shakefpeare is 
fometime^ guilty of prcfenting fcenes to6 
O 3 fhocking, 



i^' 
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fiiocking. Such is the trampling out qf 
Gloftcr's eyes ; and fuch is the whole play 
of Titus Andronicus. But Lee, beyond 
all others^ abounds with this kind of 
images. He delighted in painting the 
moft daring crimes, and cruel maflacres -, 
and though he ha$ fhpwn himfelf ex-- 
^remejy capable of raifing tendernefs, he 
continually checks its courfe by fhocking 
and difagreeable expreflions. His pieces 
are in the fanle tafte with the pictures of 
Spagnolet, and there are many fcenes in 
his tragedies which no one can relifh who 
would not look with pleafure on the flay- 
ipg of St. Bartholomew. The following 
fpeech pf Marguerite, in the maflacre of 
Paris, wa?, I fuppofe, intended to expref^ 
the utmoft tendernefs of affcftion. 

Die for him ! that's too little ; I could burn 
Piece-meal away, or bleed to death by drops. 
Be fiay'd alive, then brcks lipon the wheel. 
Yet with a fmile endure it all for Guife ; 
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An<i when let loofe from torments, all one wound, 
plun with my mangled arms and crufh him dea^l. 

Images like thefe will never excite the 
fofter paffions. We are lefs moved at the 
dcfcription of an Indian torture4 with all 
the dreadful ingenuity of that favage 
people, than with the fatal miftakeof the 
lover in the Speftator, who pierced an 
artery in the arm of his miftrefs as hd 
was letting her blood. Tragedy and ro- 
mance-writers are likewife apt to make 
too free with the more violent expreflions 
of paflion and diftrefs, by which means 
they lofe their efFedt. Thus an ordinary 
author does not know how to exprefs any 
flrong emotion otherwife than by fwoon- 
ings or death; fo that a perfon expcr 
rienced in this kind of reading, when a 
girl faints away at parting with her lover, 
or a hero kills himfelf for the lofs of 
Jiis miftrefs, confiders it as the eftablifhed 
Q 4 etiquct{y? 
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etiquette upon fuch occafions^ and turns 
over the pages with the utmoft coolnefs 
and unconcern -, whereas real fenfibility, 
and a more intimate knowledge of humaq 
nature, would have fugg^iled a thoufand 
little touches of grief, which though 
flight, arc irrcfiftible. We are too gloomy 
9 people. Some pf the French novels arc 
remarkable for little affcding incidents, 
imagined with delicacy, and told with 
grace. Perhaps they have a better turn 
than we have for this kind of writing, 

A JUDICIOUS author will never attempt 
to raife pity by any thing mean or dif- 
gufting. As wc have already obferyed| 
there muft be a degree of complacence 
mixed with our forrows to produce an 
agreeable fympathy j nothing, therefore, 
muft be admitted which deftroys the 
grace and dignity of fuffcring -, the ima- 
gination muft have ap amiable figure to 

dwell 
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dwell upon; there are circumftances fo 
ludicrous or difgufting, th^t no charafter 
ican prefervc a proper decorum under 
them, or appear in an agreeable light* 
Who can read the following defcriptiori 
of. Pplypheme without finding his com* 
paffion entirely deftroyed by averfion aad 
loathing ^ 



- His bloody hand 



Snatched two unhappy of my martial band. 
And daih'd like, dogs againd the ftony floor. 
The pavement fwims with brains and mingled gore; 
Tom limb from limb> he fpreads his horrid feafl;. 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaftj 
^e fucks the marrow^ and the blood he dr^s» 
>lor entrails^ flefh> nor folid bone remains^ 

Or that of Scylla, 

In the wide dungeon fhe devours her food. 

And the flelh trembles while (he churny the blood. 



Deformity 
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Deformity is always difgufling^ and the 
imagination cannot reconcile It with the 
idea of a favourite charaderj therefore 
the poet and romance- writer are fully 
^ juftified in giving a larger (hare of beauty 
to their principal figures than is udially 
met with in common li£p. A late genius, 
indeedj in a whimfical mood^ gave us a 
lady with her nofe crufhed for the heroine 
of his ftoryj but the circumftance fpoils 
the pidure ; and though in the courfe of 
the ftory it is kept a good deal out of 
light, whenever it docs recur t9 the ima- 
gination we are hurt ^d difgqfted. It 
was an heroic inftance of virtue in the 
nuns of a certain abbey, who cut off 
their nofes and lips to avoid violation j 
yet this would make a very ba4 fub- 
jedt for a poem or a play. Something 
akin to this is the reprefentation of any 
thing unnatural ; of which kind is th? 
famous ftory of the Roman charity, and 

fpF 
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for this reafon i cannot but think it an 
unpleafing fubjedl fpr cither the pen or 
the pencil, 

Poverty, if truly reprefentcd, fhock$ 
our nicer feelings; therefore, whenever 
it is made ufe of to awaken our com- 
paffion, the rags and dirt> the fqualid ap« 
pearance and mean employments inci- 
dent (9 that ftate muft be kept out of 
fight, and fhe diftrefs muft arife from 
the idea of depreffion, and the fhock of 
falling from higher fortunes. We do not 
pity Belifarius as a poor blind beggar; 
and a painter would fuccced very ill who 
fhould finl^ him to the meannefs of that 
condition. He muft let us ftill difcover 
the conqueror of the Vandals, the general 
of the imperial armies, or we Ihall be 
Jittle interefted. Let us look at the pic- 
ture of the old woman in Otway : 
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——A wrinkled hag with age grown doable. 
Picking dry ftirks. and iputtering to herfelf ; 
Her eyes with fcalding rheum were gall*d and redj 
Cold palfie ihook her head ; her hands feem'd withered % 
And on her crooked fhoulder had (he wrapt 
The tatter'd remnant of an old ftrip'd hanging. 
Which ferv'4 to keep- her carcafe from the cold ; 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Here is the extreme of wretchedncfs, and 
inft'cad of melting into pity, we fliould 
turn away with difguft, if we were not 
plcafcd with it, as we are with a Dutch 
painting, from its exadt imitation of na- 
ture. Indeed the author only intended it 
to ftrike. horror. But how different arc 
the fentiments we feel for the lovdy Bel- 
videra ! We fee none of thofe circum- 
fiances which render poverty an unamiablc 
thing. When the goods are feized by an 
execution, our attention is turned to ths 
files ofmajyplale, and all the ancient y moji 
domejiic ontamentSy which imply grandeur 
and confequence ^ or to fuch inftances of 

thcif 



their hard fortune as will lead us to pity' 
them as lovers : we are ftruck and affedcd 
with the general face of ruin ; but we arc. 
not brought near enough to difcern the 
uglinefs of its features. Belvidera ruined, 
Belvidera deprived of friends, without a 
home, abandoned to the wide world — we 
can contemplate with all the pleafing 
fympathy of pity ; but had fhe been re- 
prefented as really funk into low life, had 
we feen her employed in the moft fervile 
offices of poverty, our compaffion would 
have given way to contempt and difguft* 
Indeed, we may obferve in real life, that 
.poverty is only pitied fo long as people 
xan k^ep themfelves from the effedts of 
it- When in common language we fay a 
mijerabte objeSf, we mean an objeft of 
diftrefs which, if we relieve, we turii^ 
away from at the fame time* To make 
pity pleafing, the objedl of it muft not in 
any view be difagrceabld to the imagina- 
tion. 
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tion. How admirably has the author df 
Clarifla managed this point ? Amidft 
fcenes of fufFering which rend the heart, 
in poverty, in a prifon, tinder the moft 
fhocking outrages, the grace and delicacy 
of her charafter never fuffers even for 
a moment; there feems to be a charm 
about her which prevents her receiving 
a ftain from any thing which happens j 
and Clarifla, abandoned and undone, is 
the objeft not only of complacence, bet 
veneration. 

I WOULD likewife obferve, that if sn 
author would have us feci a ftrong de- 
gree of compaflion, his charafters muft 
not be too perfcft. The ftern fortitude 
and inflexible refolution of a Gato may 
command efl:eem, but does not excite 
tendernds ; and fau^efs reftitude of conr- 
duft, though nb rigour be mixed with k, 
is of top fubiime a nature tor inlpire 

com-* 
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compaffion. Virtue has a kind of felf-' 
fufficiency ^ it ftands upon its own bafi^, 
and cannot be injured by any violence. It 
muft therefore be mixed with fomething 
of helpleflhefe and kpperfedlion, with an 
exceffive fenfibility, or a fimplicity bor- 
dering upon weaknefs, before it raifes, in 
any great degree, either tendernefs or fa- 
miliar love. If there be a fault in the 
mafterly performance juft now mentioned, 
it is that the eharafter of Clarifla is fo iii- 
flexibly right, her paffions are under fifch 
perfect command, and her prudence is fo 
equal to every occafion, that fhe feems 
not to need that fympathy we ihould be- 
llow upon one of a lefs elevated charafter; 
and perhaps we fhould feel a livelier emo- 
tion of tendernefs for the innocent girl 
whom Lovelace calls his Rofe-bud, but 
that the ftory of Clarifla is fo worked up 
by the ftrength of colouring, and the force 
©f repeated ioipreffions, as -to command 
aU our forrow. 

Pitt 
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Pity fcems too degrading a femtmeni 
to be offered at the fhrine of faultkrs 
excellence. The fufferings of martyrs 
are rather beheld with admiration and 
fympathetic triumph than with tears i 
and we never feel much for thofe whom 
we conlider as themfelves raifed above 
common feelings. 

The laft rule I (hall infill upon is, 
that fcenes of diftrefs fhould not be too 
long continued. All our finer feelings 
are in a manner momentary^ and no art 
can carry them beyond a certain point, 
either in intenfenefs or duration. Con- 
ftant fuffering deadens the heart to tender 
impreffionsi as we may obferve in failors, 
and others who are grown callous by a 
life of continual hardlhips. It. is there- 
fore highly neceffary, in a long wprk, to . 
relieve the mind by fcenes of pleafiirc 
and gaiety; and I caniiot think it Co ab« 

furd 
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furd a praftice as our modern delicacy 
has reprefented it, to intermix wit and 
fancy with the pathetic, provided care be 
taken not to check the paflions while they 
are flo\fring. The tranfitioh from a plea- 
furable ftate of mind to tender forrow is 
hot fo difficult as we imagine. When 
the mind is opened by gay and agreeable 
fcenes, every impreflipn is felt more fen- 
fibly. Perfons of a lively temper are 
much more fufceptible of that fudJeh 
fwell of fenfibility which occafions tears, 
than thofe of a grave and faturnine caft : 
for this reafon women are more eafily 
moved to weeping than men. Thofe 
who have touched the fprings of pity 
with the fineft hand, have mingled light 
ftrokes of pleafantry and mirth in their 
moft pathetic paflages. Very difFerent is 
the condudt of many novel-writers, who, 
by plunging us into fcenes of diftrefs 
without end or limit, exhauft the powers, 
P and 
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Snd before the conclufion cither render 
us infenfible to every thing, or fix a real 
iadnefs upon the mind. The uniforin 
ftile of tragedies is one reafon why they 
affed fo little. In our old plays, all the 
force of language is referved for the 
more interefting parts ; and in the fcenes 
of common life there is no attempt to 
rife above common language : whereas 
we, by that pompous manner and af- 
fefted folemnity which we think it ne- 
ceflary to prefervc through the whole 
piece, lofe the force of an elevated or 
paflionate expreflion where the occafion 
really fuggefts it. 

Having thus confidcred the manner 
in which fiftitious diftrefs mult be ma^ 
naged to render it pleafing, let us refleft 
a little upon the moral tendency of fuch 
reprefentations. Much has been faid in 
favour of them, and they are generally 

thought 
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thought: to improve the tender and hu- 
mane feelings ; but this, I own, apf)ears 
to nne very dubious. That they eiercife 
fenfibiiity, is true; but fenfibility does not 
increafe with exercife. By the conftitution 
of our frame our habits increafe, our 
emotions decreafe, by repeated afts; and 
thus a wife provifion is made, that ^s our 
compaflion groWs weaker, its place fliould 
be fupplied by habitual bertevolenae. But 
in thefe writings our fenfibility is ftrongly 
called forth without any poflibility of ex- 
erting itfelf in virtuous adiori, and thofe 
-emotions, which we fhall never feel again, 
with equal force, are wafted without ad- 
vantage. Nothing is more dangerous 
than 'to let virtuous impreflions of any 
kind pals through the mind without pro- 
ducing their proper efFcft* The awaken- 
ings of remorfe, virtuous ftiame and in- 
dignation, the glow of moral approba* 
tion — if they do not lead to ai5lion, grow 
Pa'. kfs 



Iris and lels vivid every time they recury 
till at length the mind grows ablqlutelf 
callous* The being afl^6ted with a pa- 
thetic ftory is undoubtedly a fign of ah 
amiable difpofition, but perhaps nameans 
of increafing it. On the contrary^ young: 
people, by a courfe of this kind of rcad^ 
ing, often acquire fomething of thatr 
apafhy and indifference which the ex- 
perience of real life would have given* 
them^ without its advantagesr 

Another^ reafon why plays and ro^- 
mances do not improve our humanity is^ 
that they lead us to require a certain ele- 
gance of manners and delicacy of virtue 
which is not often found with poverty ,^ 
ignorance and meannels. The objefts 
of pity in romance are a& different from 
thofe in real life as our hufbaadmen from . 
the ftiepherds of Arcadia; and a girl 
who will fit weeping the whole, night at ' 

the 
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the delicate diftreffes of a lady Charlotte, 
OT lady Julia, ihall be little moved at 
the complaint of her neighbour, who, in 
a homely phrafe and vulgar accent, la« 
ments to her that Ihe is not able to get 
bread for her family. Romance- writers 
likewife nriake great misfortunes fo fa- 
miliar to pur ears, that we have hardly 
any pity to fpare for the common acci- 
dents of life : but we ought to rcnncn*- \/ 
i>er, that mifery has a claim to relief^ 
however we may be difgufted with its ap« 
pcarancej jwid thw wc muft not fancy 
ourfelves charitable, when we are only^ 
pleafing our imagination. 

It would perhaps i)e better, if our 
romances were more like thofc of the 
old ftamp, which tended to raife human 
nature, and infpire a certain grace and 
dignity of manners of which we haye 
Jiardly the idea. The high notions of 
Pj honour. 
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honour^ the wild and fanciful fpiric of 
adventure and romantic love, elevated 
the inindi our novels tend to deprefs 
and enfeeble it. Yet there is a fpecies of 
this kind of writing which muft ever 
afford an exquifite pleafure to perfons of 
tafte and fenlibilitys where noble fenti* 
ments are mixed with well-fancied in* 
cidents> pathetic touches with dignit7 
and grace^ and invention with chaftc 
correftnefs. Such will ever intereft our 
fweeteft pailions. I fhall conclude this 
paper with the following tale* 
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I N the happy period of the golden 
age, when all the celeftial inhabitants 
defcended to the earth, and converfed 
familiarly with mortals, among the moft 
cherilhed of the heavenly powers were 
twins, the offspring of Jupiter, love 
and JOY. Where they appeared, the' 
flowers fprung up beneath their feet, 
the fun fhone with a brighter radiance, 
and all nature feemed embellifhed by 
their prefence. They were infeparable 
companions, and their growing attach- 
ment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
had decreed that a lading union fhould 
b„e folemnized between them as foon 
P4 as 
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as they were arrived at maturer years. 
But in the mean time the fons of naen 
deviated from their native innocence; 
vice and ruin over-ran the earth with 
giant ftrides ; and Aftrea, with her train 
of celeftial vifuants, forfook their pol- 
luted abodes. Love alone remained, 
having been ftolen away by Hope, who 
was his nurfe, and conveyed by her to 
the forefts of Arcadia, where he was 
brought up* among the fliepherds. But 
Jupiter affigned him a different part- 
ner, and commanded him to efpoule 
SORROW, the daughta* of Ate. He com- 
plied with reluftancej for her features 
were harlh and difagreeable, her eyes 
funk, her forehead contrafted into per- 
petual wrinkles, and her temples were 
covered with a wreath of cyprefs and 
wormwood. From this union Iprung a 
virgin, in whom might be traced a 
(Irong referpblancc to both her parents j 

but 
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but the Allien and unamiable features of 
her mother were fo mixed and blended 
with the fweetnefs of her father, that 
her countenance, though mournful, was 
highly pleafing. The maids and fhep- 
herds of the neighbouring plains ga- 
thered round, and called her pity. A 
red-breaft was obferved to build in the 
cabin where (he was born j and while (he 
was yet an infant, ^ dove, purfued by 
a hawk, flew into her bofbm. This 
nymph had a dcjefted appearance, but 
fp foft an4 gentle a mien that Ih* was 
beloved to a degree of.enthufiafm. Her 
voice was low and plaintive, but in-> 
expreffibly fweet ; and fhe loved to lie 
for hours together on the banks of fome 
wild and melancholy fl;ream, finging to 
her lute. She taught men to weep, for 
fhe took a, ftrange delight in tears -, and 
often, when the virgins of the hamlet 
were affembled at their evening fports, 

Ihe 
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Ihc would Ileal in amongft them, and 
captivate their hearts by her talcs full 
of a charnning fadnefs. She wore on 
her head a garland compofed of her 
father's myrtles twifted with her mo- 
ther's cyprefs. 

One day, as Ihe fat mufing by the 
waters of Helicon, her tears by chance 
fell into the fountain j and ever (ince, 
the Mules' fpring has retained a ftrong 
tafte of the infufion. Pity was com- 
manded by Jupiter to follow the fteps of 
her mother through the world, dropping 
balm into the wounds (he made, and 
binding up the hearts (he had broken. 
She follows with her hair loofe, her bo- 
fom b;ire and throbbing, her garments' 
torn by the briars, and her feet bleed- 
ing with the roughnefs of the path^ 
The nymph is mortal, fof her mother 
is fo5 and when fhe has fulfilled her 

deftined 
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deftined courfe upon the earthy they fhall 
both expire together^ and love be again 
united to joy, his immortal and loijig-^ 
betrothed bride. 
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DEVOTIONAL TASTE, 
SECTS, 

A ND ON 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

I T is obfervcd by a late nioft amiable 
and elegant writerj that Religion may 
be confidered in three different views. 
As a fyftem of opinions^ its fole objcft 
is truth 5 and the only faculty that ha^ 
any thing to do with it is Reafbn^ exerted 

NOTB. This Eflay was firft printed in 1775, and 
prefixed to Devotional Pieces compiled from the Pfalms 
of David. 
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h the frecft and moft difpaffionate en- 
quiry. As a principle regulating our 
xondufl:^ Religion is a habic^ and like all 
other habits> of flow growth^ and gain- 
ing ftrength only by repeated exertions. 
But it may likewife be confidered as a , 
tafte, an aflFair of fentiment and feeling, 1 
and in this fenfe it is properly called 1 
Devotion. Its feat is in the imagination 
and the pafllons^ and it has its fource 
in that relifti for the fiiblime, the vafl:, 
and ^he beautiful, by which we tafte the 
charms of poetry and other compofitions 
that addrefs our finer feelings ; rendered 
more lively and interefting by a fenfe of 
gratitude for perfonal benefits. . It is in 
a great degree. conflitutional, and is by 
no means fotrnd in exa6t proportion to 
the virtue of a charadter. 

It is with relation to this laft view of 
the fubjed that the obfervations in this 

I eflay 
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eflay are hazarded : for though, as a rukf 
of life, the authority and falutary cffefts 
of religion are pretty univerfally acknow- 
ledged, and though its tenets have been 
defended with fufficient zeal, its afFeftions 
Unguifh, the fpirit of Devotion is cer* 
tainly at a very low ebb amongft us, and 
what is furprifing, it has fallen, I know 
not how, into a certain contenipt, and is 
treated with great indifference, amongft 
many of thofe who value themfelves on 
the purity of dieir faith, and who are 
diftinguiflied by the fweetncfs of their 
morals. As the religious- afFeftions in a 
great meafure rife and fall with the pulfe^r 
and arc affeftcd by every thing which 
afts upon the imagination, they are apti 
to run into ftrange exceffes j and if di- 
refted by a melancholy or enthufiafti^ 
faith, their workings are often too ftrong 
for a weak head, or a delicate frame ; 
jAnd for this reafon they have been almoft 

excluded 
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excluded from religious worfhip by many 
perfons of real piety. It is the charafler 
of the prefent age to allow little to fenti- 
ment, and all the warm and generous 
emotions are treated as romantic by the 
llipercilious brow of a cold-hearted phi- 
lofophy. The man of fcience, with an 
air of fuperiority, leaves them to fome 
florid declaimer who profeflVs to work 
upon the paffions of the lower clafs, 
where they are fo dcbafed by noire and 
nonfenfe, that it is no wonder if they 
move difguft in thofe of elegant and 
better-informedoninds. • 

Yet there is a devotion, generous, 
liberal, and humane, the child, of more 
exalted feelings than bafe minds can 
enter into, which aflimilates man to 
higher natures, and lifts him *^ above 
this vifible diurnal fphere." Its pleafures 
are ultimate,, and, when early cultivated, 

contintic 
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continue vivid even in that uncomfof C-* 
able feafon of life when /ome of tht 
palfions are extin£t^ when imagination is 
dead^ and the heart begins to contraft: 
within itfelf. Thofe who want this tafte, 
want a fenfe, a part of their nature> and 
fliould not prefume to judge of feelings 
to which they muft ever be ftrangers* 
No one pretends to be a judge in poetry 
or the fine arts, who has not both a 
natural and a cultivated relifli for them } 
and fhall the narrow-minded children 
of earth> abforbed in low purfuits, dare 
to treat as vifionary> objefts which they 
have never made themfelves acquainted 
with ? Silence on fuch fubjefts will better 
become them. But to vindicate the 
pleafures of devotion to thofe who have 
neither tafte nor knowledge about them, 
is not the prefent objedt. It rather de- 
ferves our enquiry, what caufes have 
CQntributed to check the operations of 

religious 
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Religious imprcflions amongft thofe who, 
have fteady principles^ and arc well diP- 
pofed to virtue; 

And, in the flrft place, ther^ is no- 
thing more prejudicial to the feelings of 
z devout hearty than a habit of diJ[putirig 
on religious fubjeds. Free enquiry is 
undoubtedly neceffary to eftablifti a ra^ 
tional belief; but a difputatious fpirit, 
and fondncfs for controverfy, give the 
inind a fceptical turn, with an aptnefs to 
call in queftion the moft ^ftablilhed 
truths. It is impoffible to preferve that 
deep reverence for the Deity with which 
we ought to regard him, when all his ■ 
attributes, and even his very exiftence^ 
become the fubjedl of familiar debate. 
Candor demands that a man ihould 
allow his opponent an unlimited free-^ 
dpm of fpeech, and it is not eafy in the. 
heat of difcourfe to avpid falling into art 
Q^ indecent" 
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indecent or carelefs exprcflion; hence 
thofe who think feldomer of religious 
fubjefts, often treat them with more, 
refpeft than thofe whofe profeflion keeps 
them conftantly in their view. A plain 
man of a ferious turn would probably be 
(hocked to hear qucftions of this nature 
treated with that eafe and negligence 
with which they are generally difcuffed by 
the praftifed Theologian, or the young 
lively Academic ready primed from the 
fchools of logic and metaphyfics. As the 
car lofes its delicacy by being obliged 
only to hear coarfe and vulgar language, 
fo the veneration for religion wears off by 
hearing it treated with difregard, though 
we ourfelves arc employed in defending 
it J and to this it is owing that many who 
have confirmed themfclves in the belief 
of religion, have never been able to re- 
cover that ftrong and afFeftionate fenfe of 
it which they had befoic they began to 

enquire 
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*nq[uire, and have wondered to find their 
devotion grown weaker when their faith 
was better grounded. Indeed, ftrong 
reafoning powers and quick feelings do 
not often unite in the fame perfon. Men 
of a fcientific turn feldom lay their hearts 
open to impreffion. 'Previoufly biaffed 
by the love of fyftem, they do indeed at- 
tend the offices of religion, but they dare 
not truft themfclves with the preacheri 
and are continually upon the watch to 
obferve whether every fentiment agrees 
with their own particular tenets. 

The fpirit of enquiry is eafily diftin- 
guilhed from the fpirit of difputation. A 
ftflte of doubt is not a pleafant ftate. It 
is painful, anxious^ and diftreffing beyqni 
moft others : it difpofes the mind to de- 
jeftion and modefty; Whoever therefore 
h fo unfortunate as not to have fettled 
his opinions in important points^ will 
0^2 proceed 
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proceed in the fearch of truth with deep 
humility^ unafFefted earneftnefs, and a 
lerious attention to every argument that 
may be offered, which he will be much 
rather inclined to revolve in his own 
mind, than to ufe as materials for dif*- 
pute. Even with thefe difpofitions, it is 
happy for a man wlien he does not find 
much to alter in the religious fyftem he 
has embraced ; for if that undergoes a 
total revolution, his religious feelings arc 
too generally fo weakened by the fhocky. 
that they hardly recover again their ori- 
ginal tone and vigour. • 

Shall we mention Philofophy as an- 
enemy to religion? God forbid! Philo- 
fophy, 

Daughter of Heaven, that (low afcending flill 
Invcftigating fure the form of things 
With radiant finger pointt to heaven again. 

Yet 
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Yet there is a view in which fhe exerts 
an influence perhaps rather unfavourable 
to the fervor of fimple piety. Philofophy 
does indeed enlarge our conceptions of 
the Deity, and gives us the fublimeft 
ideas of his power and extent of do- 
minion; but it raifes him too high for 
our imaginations to take hold of, and in 
a great meafure deftroys that affeftionate 
regard which is felt by the common clafs 
of pious Chriftians. When, after con- 
templating the numerous produftions of 
this earth, the various forms of being, 
the laws, the mode of their exiftchce, we 
rife yet higher, and turn our eyes to that 
magnificent profufion of funs and fyftenaa 
.which aftronomy pours upon the mind — 
When we grow acquainted with the ma- 
jeftic order of nature, and thofe eternal 
laws which bind the material and in- 
telleftual worlds — When we trace the 
footftieps of creative energy through rct- 
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gions of unmeafured fpace, ^nd ftill find 
new wonders difclofed and prcffing upor} 
the view — we grow giddy- with the 
profpcftj the mind is aftonilhed, con- 
founded at its own infignificance j wc 
think it almpft impiety for a worm to 
lift its head from the duft, and addrefs 
the Lord of fo ftupcndous a univerfe ^ 
the idea of communion with our Maker 
ihocks us as prefumption, and the only 
feeling the foul is capable of in fuch a 
pioment is a deep and painful fenfe of its 
own abafemept. It is true, the fame phi- 
lofophy teaches that the Deity is inti- 
mately prefent through every part of this 
pomplica(ted fyftem, and ncgleds not any 
of his works: but this is a truth which is 
believed without being felt j our ima- 
gination cannot here keep pace with 
our reafon, and the fovereign of naturq 
feems ever further removed fron\ us in 
proportion as we enlarge the bounds qf 

hjjs creation. 

Philosopjjy 
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Philosophy reprefents the Deity in 
xoo abftrafted a manner to engage our 
afFeftions. A Being without hatred and 
without fondnefs, going on in one fteady 
courfe of even benevolenec, neither de- 
lighted with praifes, nor moved by imr 
portunity, does not intereft us fo much 
as a charafter open to the feelings of in- 
dignation, the foft relentings of mercy, 
and the partialities of particular affec- 
tions. We require fome common na- 
ture, of at leaft the appearance of ir, on 
which to build our intercourfe. It is alfo 
a fault of which philofophcrs are often 
guilty, that they dwell too much in ge^ 
nprals. Accuftomed to reduce every 
thing to the operation of general laws, 
they turn our attention to larger views, 
attempt to grafp the whole order of the 
univerfe, and in the zeal of a fyftematic 
Ipirit feldom leave room for thofe par^ 
tipular and perfonal mercies which ar? 
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the food of gratitude. T^hcy trace the / 
great outline of nature, but negleft 
the colouring which gives waroith and 
beauty tp the piece. As in poetry it is 
not vague and general dcfcription, but a. 
few ftriking circunnftanccs clearly related 
and ftrongly worked i?p— as in a land- 
fcapc it is not fuch a vaft cxtenfive range 
of country as pains the eye to ftretch to 
its limits, but a beautiful, well-defined 
profpeft, whjch gives the moft pleafure — 
fo neither are thofe unbounded views in 
which philpfophy delights, fo much cal- 
culated to touch the heart as home views 
and nearer objects. The philofopher 
offers up general, praifes on the ait^r 
of univerfal nature ; the devout man, on 
the altar of his heart, prefents his own 
fighs, his own thankfgivings, his own 
earneft defires : the former worfhip is 
more fublime, the latter more perfonal 
^nd affefting. 
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We are likewife too fcrupulous in our 
public exercifes, and too ftudious of 
accuracy. A prayer ftriftly philofophical 
muft ever be a cold and dry compofition. 
From an over-anxious fear of admitting 
any expreffion that is not ftridUy proper, 
we are apt to rejefl all warm and pa- 
thetic imagery, and, in ftiort, every thing 
that ftrikes upon the heart and the fenfes. 
But it may be faid, ^ If the Deity be in- 
deed fq fublime a being, and if his de-^ 
figns and manner are fo infinitely beyond 
pur comprehenfion, how can a thinking 
mind join in the addreffes of the vulgar, 
or avoid being overwhelmed with the' 
indiftinft vaftnefs of fuch an idea. Far 
be it from me to deny that awe and 
veneration muft ever make a principal 
part of our regards to the Matter of the 
univerfe, or to defend that ftyle of in- 
decent familiarity which is yet more 
fhocking than indifference : but let it be 
I conlidered 
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confidcred that wc cannot hope to avoid 
all improprieties in fpeaking of fuch a 
Being; that the mod philofophical ad- 
drcfs we can frame is probably no more 
free from them than the devotions of the 
vulgar; that the fcriptures fet us an 
example of accommodating the language 
gf prayer to common conceptions, and 
making ufe of figures and modes of exi- 
preflion far from being ftrifitly defcnfible; 
and thatj upon the whole, it is fafer to 
trull to our genuine feelings, feeling$ 
implanted in us by the God of nature, 
than to any metaphyfical fubdeties. He 
has imprefled mc with the idea of truft 
and confidence, and my heart flies to him 
in danger ; of mercy to forgive, and I 
melt before him in penitence j of bounty 
to beftow, and 1 alk of him all I want 
or wifli for. I may make ufe of an in- 
accurate expreffion, I may paint him to 
my imagination too much in the fafhioi^i 

9f 
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pf humanity ; but while my heart is 
pure, while I depart not from the line 
of moral duty, the error is not dan- 
jgerous. Too critical a fpirit is the banc 
of every thing great or pathetic. In our 
creeds let us be guarded; let us there 
weigh every fyllable ; but in compofitions 
addrefled to the heart, let us give freer 
fcope to the language of the afFeftions, 
and the overflowing of a warm and ge- 
nerous dilpofition. 

Another caufe which moft efFeftually 
operates to check devotion, is ridicule. 
I fpeak not here of open derifion of things 
/acred > but there is a certain ludicrous 
ftyle in talking of fuch fubjefts, which, 
without any ill defign, does much harm ; 
^nd perhaps thofe whofe ftudies or pro- 
feffion lead them to be chiefly converfant 
lyith the offices of religion, are moft apt 
;p fall in to this impropriety ; for their 

ideas 
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ideas being chiefly taken from that 
fource, their common converfation is apt 
to be tinftured with fanciful alluflons to 
fcripture cxpreflions, to prayers, &c, 
which hare all the cfFeft of a parody, 
and, like parodies, deftroy the force of 
the Hneft paflage, by aflbciating it with 
fomething trivial and ridiculous. Of this 
nature is Swift's well-known jeft of 
** Dearly beloved Roger," which who- 
ever has ftrong upon his memory, will 
find it impoflible to attend with proper 
ferioufnefs to that part of the fervicc. 
We (hould take great care to keep clear 
from all thefe trivial aiTociations, in 
whatever we wilh to be regarded as 
venerable. 

Another fpecies of ridicuk to be 
avoided, is that kind of fneer often 
thrown upon thofe whole hearts are 
giving way to hpneft emotion. There 

h 
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ill an extreme delicacy in all the finer 
afFedtionSy which makes them fhy of ob-» 
fcrvation, and eafily checked. Lovcy 
Wonder, Pity, the enthufiafm of Poetry^ 
flirink from the notice of even an in- 
different eye,, and never indulge thcm^ 
fclves freely but in folitude, or wheir 
heightened by the powerful force of fym- 
pathy. Obferve an ingenuous youth at 
a well^wrobght tragedy. If all around 
him are moved, he fuffei^s his tears to" 
flow freely ; but if a finglc eye meets him 
with a glance of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, he can no longer enjoy his forrow ^ 
he blulhes at having wept, and in a mo- 
ment his heart is fhut up to every im- 
preflion of tendernefs. It is fbmetimcfi^ 
mentioned as ^ reproach to Proteftants,^ 
diat they are fufceptibk of a falfe ihamc 
when obfcrved in the exercifes of their 
religion, from which Papifts are free.- 
But I take this ta proceed from the purer 

nature 
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nature of our religion j for the lefs it i» 
made to confifl: in outward pomp and 
mechanical worlhip, and the more it has 
to do with the finer affcdions of thd 
heart, the greater will be the referve and 
delicacy which attend the expreffion of 
its fentimentS4 Indeed, ridicule ought to 
be very fparingly ufedj for it is an 
enemy to every thing fublime or tender : 
the Icaft degree of it^ whether well or ill 
founded, fuddenly and inftantaneoufly 
ftops the workings of paffion ; and thofe 
who indulge a talent that way, would 
do well to confider^ that they are ren- 
dering themfelves for ever incapable of 
all the higher pleafures cither of tafte or 
morals. More efpecially do thefe cold 
pleafantries hurt the minds of youth, by 
checking that generous expaiifion of heart 
to which their open tempers are naturally 
prone, and producing a vicious Ihame^y 
through which they arc deprived of the- 

tojoy- 
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enjoyment of heroic fentiments or gene- 
rous aftion. 

In the next place, let us not be fuper- 
ftitioufly afraid of fuperftition. It fhews 
•great ignorance of the hunaan heart, and 
the fprings by which its paflions are 
moved, to negkft taking advantage of 
the impreflion which particular circum- 
ftanccs, times and feafons, naturally make 
upon the mind. The root of all fuper- 
ftition is the principle of the affociation 
of ideas, by which, objefts naturally in- 
different become dear and venerable, 
through their connexion with interefting 
ones. It is true, this principle has been 
much abufcd : it has given rife to pil- 
grimages innumerable, worfliip of relics, ' 
and prieftly power. But let us not carry 
our ideas of purity and fimplicity fo far 
as to negleft it entirely. Superior na- 
tures, it' is poffible, may be equally af- 

feded 
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fc&ed with the fame truths at all timesj 
and in all places; but we are not ib 
made. Half the pleafures of elegant 
minds are derived from this fburce. 
Even the enjoyments of fenfe, without it, 
would lofe much of their attraflion* 
Who does not enter into the fentiment of 
the Poet^ in that paffage fo full of nature 
and truth 1 

' He that outUves this hdor> and comes fafe home^ 
' Shall ftand on tiptoe when this day is named^ 

* And roufe him at the name of Crifpian : 

* He that outlives this day and fees old age, 

* Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 
' And (ay, To-inorrow is St. Crifpian.' 

But were not the benefits of the,vi<9:ory 
equally apparent on any other day of the 
year ? Why commemorate the anniver- 
fary with fuch diftinguifhed regard ? 
Thofe who can afk fuch a queition^ have 
nevor attended to fome of the flrongefl 

inftinftrf 
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inftinfts in our nature. Yet it has lately 
been the faihion, amongft thole who call 
themfelves rational Chriftians^ to treat as 
puerile^ all attentions of this nature when 
relative to religion. They would 

Kifs with pious lips the facred earth 
Which gave a Hampden or a RufTel birth. 

They will vifit the banks of Avon with 
all the devotion of enthufiaftic zeal ; cele- 
brate the birth>day of the hero and the 
patriot J and yet pour contempt upon 
the Chriftian who fuffers himfelf to be 
warmed by fimilar circumftances relating 
to his Mailer, or the connexion of fenti- 
ments of peculiar reverence with times, 
places, and men which have been ap- 
propriated to the fcrvice of religion. A 
wife preacher will not, from a faftidious 
refinement, difdarn to affedt his hearers 
from the feafon of the year, the anni- 
veirfary q( a national bleifing, a re- 
R markable 
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markablc efcapc from danger, or, in 
Ihort, any incident that is fufficiently 
guarded^ and far enough removed from 
what is trivial, to be out of danger of 
becoming ludicrous. 

It will not be amifs to mention here, 
a reproach which has been call upon de- 
votional writers, that they are apt to run 
into the language of love. Perhaps the 
charge would be full as jufl, had they 
faid that Love borrows the language of 
Devotion j for the votaries of that paffion 
are fond of ufing thofe. exaggerated ex- 
preflions, which can fuit nothing below 
Divinity ; and you can hardly addrefs the 
greateft of all Beings in a ftrain of more 
profound adoration, than the lover ufes 
to the objedt of his attachment. But the 
ti*uth is, Devotion does in no fmall de- 
gree refemble that fanciful and elevated 
kind of love ^^hich depends not on the 

fenfes. 
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fenfes. Nor is the likenefs to be won- 
dered atj fince both have thcif fourcc ill 
the love of beauty and excellence. Both 
are exceeding prone to fuperftition, and 
apt to run into romantic extefles. Both 
are nouriflied by poetry and mufic, and 
felt with the greateft fervour in the 
warmer climates. Both carry the mind 
out of itfelf, and powerfully refine the 
afFeftions from every thing grofs, low, 
and fclfifh. 

iBuT It is time to retire j we are tread- 
ing upon enchanted ground, and fhali be 
fufpefted by many of travelling towards 
the regions of chivalry and old romance. 
And were it fo> many a fair majeftic idea 
might be gathered from thofe forgotten 
w^ks, which would well anfwer the 
trouble of tranfplanting. It muft how- 
ever be owned, that very improper lan- 
guage has formerly been ufed on, thefe 
Ra fubjcfts; 
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fubjeds ; but there cannot be any great 
danger of fuch exceffes, where the mind 
is guarded by a rational faith^ and the 
focial afFeftions have full fcope in the 
free commerce and legitimate connec- 
tions of fociety. 

Having thus confidered the various 
caufes which contribute to deaden the 
feelings of devotion, it may not be foreign 
to the fubjeft to enquire in what manner 
they are afFefted by the different modes 
of religion, I fpeak not of opinions ; for 
thefe have much lefs influence upon the 
heart, than the circumftances which at- 
tend particular perfuafions. A feA maj 
only differ from an eftabliftiment, as one 
abfurd opinion differs from another : but 
there is a charafter and caft of manners 
belonging to each, which will be per- 
feftly diftinft ; and of a feft, the cha- 
rafter will vary as it is a rifing or a de- 
clining 
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dining fe<^, perfecuted or at eafe. Yet 
while divines have wearied the world 
with canvaffing contrary doftrines and 
jarring articles of faith, the philofopher 
has not confidered, as the fubjedt de- 
fcrvcd, what fituation was nnoft favourable 
to virtue, fentiment, and pure manners^ 
To a philofophic eye, free from preju- 
dice, and accuftomed to large views of 
the great polity carried on in the moral 
world, perhaps varying and oppofite 
forms may appear proper, and well cal- 
culated for their refpeftive ends -, and he 
will neither wilh entirely to deftroy the 
old, nor wholly to crufli the new. 

The great line of divifion between dif- 
ferent modes of religion, is formed by 
Eftablifhments and Seds. In an infant 
feft, which is always in fome degree a 
perfecuted one, the ftrong union and en- 
tire afFedtion of its followers, the facri- 
R 3 fice« 
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fices they make to principle^ the force of 
novelty^ and the ama^ipg power of fym^ 
pathy^ all contribute t6 cherilh devotioHt 
It rifes even to paflign, and abforbs every 
Other fentiment. Severity of manners 
impofes refpefti and the eariieftnefs of 
the new profcjytc^ renders them infenfiblc 
to injury, or even to ridicule, A ftrain 
of eloquence, often coarfe indeed, but 
ftrong and perfuafive, works like leaven 
in the heart of the people, In this ftate, 
all outward helps arp fuperfluous, the 
living fpirit of devotion i^ amongft them, 
|he world finks away to nothing before 
it, and every obje£fc but one is anni- 
hilated. The focial principle mixes with 
the flame, and renders jt more intenfe $ 
ilrong parties are formed, and friends 
. or lovers ^c not more clofely connefted 
than the members of theft Ijttle ?Qm!. 
|T)unities. 



It 
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It is this kind of devotion, a devotion 
which thofc of more fettled and peaceable 
times can only guefs at, which made 
amends to the firft Chriftians for all 
they refigned, and all they fufFered : this 
draws the martyr to a willing death, and 
enables the confeflbr to endure a volun* 
tary poverty. But this ftage cannot laft 
long : the heat of perfecution abates, and 
the fervour of zeal feels a proportional 
decay. Now comes on the period of 
rcafoning and examination. The prin- 
ciples which have produced fuch mighty 
efFefts on the minds of men, acquire an 
importance, ^nd become obj^fts of 
the public a^ttention. Opinions are c^n- 
vaflcd. Thofe who before bore tefti- 
mony to their religion o|ily by patient 
fuffcring, now defend it with argument ; 
and all the keennefs of polemical dif- 
quifition is awakened qn either fide. The 
f^ir ^nd generous idea of religiqus li- 
R f berty, 
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berty, which never originates in the 
breaft of a triumphant party, now begins 
to unfold itfelf. To vindicate thefe rights, 
and explain thefe principles, learning,, 
which in the former ftate was defpifed, 
is affiduoufly cultivated by the feftaries 5 
their minds, becgme enlightened, and 
a large portion of knowledge, efpecially 
religious knowledge, is diflflifed through 
their whole body. Their manners are 
lefs auftere, without having as yet loft 
any thing of their original purity. Their 
minifters gain reipeft as writers, and their 
pulpit difcourfes are ftudied and ju- 
dicious. The moft unfavourable cir- 
cumftance of this sera is, that thofe who 
diffent, are very apt to acquire a critical 
and difputatioiis fpirit ; for, being conti- 
nually called upon to defend doftrines in 
which they differ from the generality, 
their attention is early turned to the argu- 
mentative part of religion j and hence 

I we 
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wc fee that fermons, which afford food 
for this taftc, are with them thought of 
more importance than prayer and praife, 
though theie latter are undoubtedly the 
more genuine and mdilpenfible parts of 
public worihip* 

This then is the iecond period ; the 
third approaches faft ; men grow tired of 
a controverfy which becomes infipid from 
being exhaufted; perfecution has not 
only ceafed, it begins to be forgotten; 
and from the «bfence of oppofition in 
either kind, Iprings a fatal and fpiritlefs 
indifference. That fobriety, induftry, and 
abftinence from fafhionable pleafures, 
which diflinguifhed the fathers, has made 
the fons wealthy i and, eager to enjoy 
their riches, they long to mix with that 
worlds a feparation from which was the 
beft guard to their virtues. A fecret 
ihame creeps in upon them, when they 

acknow- 
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acknowledge their relation to a dif- 
cftecmed fedt ; they therefore endeavour 
to file off its peculiarities, but in fo 
doing they deftroy its very being. Con- 
ncftions with the eftablifhment, whether 
of intimacy, bufinefs, or relationfhip, 
which formerly, from their fuperior zeal, 
turned to the advantage of the fed, now 
operate <igainft it. Yet thefe conncftions 
arc formed more frequently than ever; 
and thofe who a little before, foured by 
the memory of recent fufFering, betrayed 
perhaps an averfion from having any 
thing in common with the Church, now 
afFeft to come as near it as poffible; 
and, like a little boat that takes a large 
yeffel in tow, the fure confequence is, the 
being drawn into its vortex. They aim at 
elegance and fhow in their places of wor- 
fhip, the appearance of their preacher*, 
&c. and thus impoliticly awaken a taft« 
it is impoflible they Ihould ever gratify. 

They 
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They have worn ofF many forbidding fin- 
gularities, and are grown more amiable 
and pleafing* But thofe fingularicies 
were of ufe : they fet a mark upon them, 
they pointed them out to the world, and 
thus obliged perlbns fo diftinguifhed to 
exemplary ftriftnefs. No longer ob- 
noxious to the world, they are open to all 
the feduftions of it. Their minifter, that 
refpe6kable charafter which once infpired 
reverence and afFeftionate efteem, their 
teacher and thejr guide, is now dwindled 
into the mere leader of the public de- 
votions; or, lower yet, a perfon -hired to 
pntertain them every week with an ele- 
gant difcoyrfe. In proportion as his im- 
portance dccreafes, his falary fits heavy 
on th^ people ; and he feels himfelf de- 
prefied by that moft cruel of all mortifi- 
cations to a generous mind, the con- 
fcioufnefs of being a burden upon thofe 
f|-Qm whQm he derives his fcanty fupport. 

Unhappily, 
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Unhappily, amidft this change of man- 
ners, there are forms of ftri£lnefs, and a 
fet of phrafcs introduced in their firft en- 
thuliafm, which ftill fubfift : thefe they 
are aftiamed to ufe, and know not how to 
decline j and their behaviour, in confc- 
quencc of them, is awkward and irrefo- 
lute. Thofc who have fet out with the 
largeft fhare of myfticifm and flighty 
zeal, find tbemfelves particularly env- 
barrafled by this circumftance. 

When things are come to this crifis, 
their tendency is evident: and though 
the intereft and name of a feft may be 
kept up for a time by the generofity 
of fomner ages, the abilities of particular 
men, or that reluftance which keeps a 
generous mind from breaking old con- 
nections; it muft, in a fhort courfe or 
years, melt away'^into the eftablilhment, 
the womb and the grave of all other 
modes of religion. 

An 
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An Eftablijhment afFeds the mmd by 
iplendid buildings, mufic, the myflerious 
pomp of antient ceremonies j by the la- 
crcdnefs of peculiar orders, habits, and 
titles s by its fecular importance i and by 
connefting with religion, ideas of order, 
dignity, and antiquity. It fpeaks to the 
heart through the imagination and the 
fenfes j and though it never can raifc de- 
votion fo high as we have defcribcd it in 
a beginning feft, it will prefervc it from 
ever finking into contempt. As, to a wo- 
man in the glow of health and beauty, 
the moft carelefs drefs is the moft be- 
coming ; but when the frefhnefs of youth 
is worn off, greater attention is neceffary, 
and rich ornaments are required to throw 
an air of dignity round her perfon : fo 
while a fed retains its firft plainnefs, fim- 
plicity and affeftionate zeal, it wants no- 
thing an eftablilhment could give; but 
that once declined, the latter becomes far 

more 
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more rdpedable. The faults of an efta- 
blilhment grow venerable from length of 
time; the improvements of a fcft ap- 
pear whimlical from their novelty* An- 
tient families^ fond of rank, and of that 
order which fecures it to them, arc on 
the fide of the former. Traders incline 
to the latter ; and fo do generally men 
of genius, as it favours their originality 
of thinking. An eftabliihment leans to 
fuperftition, a feft to enthufiafm ; the one 
is a more dangerous and violent excefsj 
the other more fatally debilitates the 
powers of the mind j the one is a deeper 
colouring, the othei* a nlore laftirig dye ; 
but the coldnefs and languor of a de^ 
dining feft produces fcepticifm. Indeed, 
a fcft is never ftaticnary, as it depends 
entirely on pafllons and opinions ; though 
it often attains excellence, it never refts 
in it, but is always in danger of one 
extreme or the others whereas an old 

eftablifhiiacnt. 
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cftablifliment, whatever elfe it may want, 
poflciTes the grandeur arifmg from 
ftability. 

We learn to relpeft whatever refpefts 
itfelf I and are eafily led to think that 
fyftem requires no alteration, which never 
admits of any. It is this circumftance, 
more than any other, which gives a dig- 
nity 10 that accumulated mafs of error, 
the Church of Rome. A fabric which 
has weathered many fucccffive ages, 
though the architcdure be rude, the 
parts difproportionate, and overloaded 
with ornament, ftrikes us with a fort of 
admiration, merely from its having held 
fo long together. 

The minijier of a fcft, and of an efta- 
blifhment, is upon a very different foot- 
ing. The former is like the popular 
leader of an army ; he is obeyed with 

enthufiafm 
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cnthufiaftn while he is obeyed at all| 
but his influence depends on opinion^ 
and is entirely' perfonal : the latter re- 
fembles a general appointed by the 
monarch -, he has foldiers iefs warmly 
devoted to him, but more fteady, and 
better difciplined. The diflenting teacher 
is nothing if he have not the fpirit of a 
martyr -, and is the fcorn of the world, if 
he be not above the world. The clergy- 
man, poflefled of power and affluence, 
and for that reafon chofen from among 
the better ranks of people, is refpeftcd as 
a gentleman, though not venerated as an 
apoftle; and as his profeffion generally 
obliges him to decent manners, his order 
is confidered as a more regular and 
civilized clafs of men than their fellow- 
fubjefts of the fame rank. The diflTcnting 
teacher, feparated from the people, but 
not raifed above them, invefted with no 
power, entitled to no emoluments, if he 

cannot 
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cannot acquire for himfelf authority, muft 
feel the bitternefs of dependance. The 
minifters of the former denomination can- 
not fall, but in fome violent convulfion 
of the ftatc : thofe of the latter, when in- 
difference and mutual neglcft begin to 
iucceed to that clofe union which once 
fubfifted between them and their fol- 
lowers, lofe their former influence with- 
out refource ; the dignity and weight of 
their office is gone for ever; they feel 
the infignificancy of their pretenfions, 
their Ipirits fink, and, except they take 
refuge in fome collateral purfuit, and 
ftand candidates for literary fame, they 
Aide into an ambiguous and undecided 
charaftcr j their time is too often facri- 
ficed to frivolous compliances i their 
manaers lofe their aufterity, without 
having proportionally gained in ele- 
gance; the world does not acknow- 
ledge them, for' they are not of the 
S world; 
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world i it cannot eftcem them, for they 
are not luperior to the world. 

Upon the whole, then, it Ihould fcem,. 
that the ftriftnefs of a fed (and it caa 
only be refpeftable by being ftrift)- is 
calculated for a few finer fpirit^, who 
riiakc Religion their chief objeft. A* 
to the much larger number, on whom 
fhe has only an imperfeft influence, 
making them decent if not virtuous, 
and meliorating the heart without greatly 
changing it s for all thefe the genius of 
an eftablifhment is more eligible, and 
better fitted to cherifh that moderate de- 
votion of which alone they are capable. 
All thofe who have not ftrength of mind 
to think for themfelves, who would live 
to virtue without denying the world, wha 
wilh much to be religious, but more 
to be genteel — naturally flow into the 
cftablilhment. If it offered no motives 
I to 
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to their minds, but fuch as are perfcftly 

pure and fpiritual, their devotion would 

not for that be niore exalted, it would die 

away to nothing ; and it is better their 

minds Ihould receive only a tinfture of 

religion, than be wholly without it. 

Thofe too, whofe paffions are regular and 

«quable, and who do not aim at ab- 

ftrafted virtues;, are commonly placed to 

rnoft advantage within the pale of the 

national faith. 

All the greater exertions of the mind, 
fpirit to reform, fortitude and conftancy 
to fufFer, can be expeded only from 
thofe who, forfaking the common road, 
are exercifed in a peculiar courfe of 
moral difciplinoj: but it Ihould be re- 
membered, that thefe exertions cannot 
be expefted from every character, nor on 
every occafion. Indeed, religion is a 
ientiment which takes fuch ftrong hold 
S 2 on 
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on all the moft powerful principles of 
our nature, that it may eafily be carried 
to excefs. The Deity never meant our 
regards to him fhould engrofs the mind : 
that indifference to fenfible objedts, which 
many moralifts preach, is not perhaps de- 
firable, except where the mind is raifed 
above its natural tone, and extraordi- 
narjr fituations call forth extraordinary 
virtues. 

If the peculiar advantages of a feft 
were well underftood, its followers would 
not be impatient of thofe moderate re- 
ftraints which do not rife to perfecution, 
nor affed any of their more material in- 
terefts : for, do they not bind them clofer 
to each other, cherifh zeal, and keep up 
the love of liberty ? What is the lan- 
guage of fuch reftraints ? Do they not 
fay, with a prevailing voice. Let the ti- 
morous and the worldly depart j no one 

ihaU 
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:|0iall be. of this perfuafion^ who is not lin- 
cere^ difinterefted^ confcientious. It is 
notwithilanding proper^ that men fhould 
be fenfible of all their rights, aflert them 
boldly, and proteft againft every in- 
fringement J for it may be of advantage 
to bear what yet it is unjuftifiable in 
others to inflift. 

Neither would diffenters, if they at- 
tended to their real intercfts, be fo am- 
bitious as they generally are, of rich con- 
verts. Such converts only accelerate 
their decline ; they relax their difcipline, 
and they acquire an influence very per- 
nicious in focieties which ought to breathe 
nothing but the fpirit of equality. 

Sects are always drift in proportion 

to the corruption of eftablifliments and 

the licentioufnefs of the times, and they 

^re ufeful in the fame proportion. Thus 

S 3 the 
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the auftcrc lives of the primitive Chrifti- 
ans counterbalanced the vices of that 
abandoned period ; and thus the Puritans 
in the reign of Charles the Second fea- 
foned with a wholefome feverity the pro- 
fligacy of public nnanners. They were 
lefs amiable than their dbfccndants of the 
prcfent day ; but to be amiable was not . 
the objeft : they were of public utility 5 
and their fcrupulous fanftity (carried to 
cxcefs, themfclves only confidered) like a 
powerful antifeptic, oppofed the conta- 
gion breathed from a moft diflblute court. 
In like manner, that ftfl:, one of whofe 
moft ftriking charafteriftics is a beautiful 
fimplicity of dialeft, ferved to check that 
ftrain of fervile flattery and Gothic com- 
pliment fo prevalent in the fame period, 
and to I'vCep up fome idea of that manly 
plainnefs with which pnc human being 
ought to addrefs another* 

Thus 
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Thus have we fccn that diflFcrent 
modes of religion, though they bear little 
good-will to each other, are neverthelefs 
mutually ufeful. Perhaps there is not an 
cftablilhment lb corrupt, as not to make 
the grofs of mankind better than they 
would be without it. Perhaps there is ' 
not a feft fo eccentric, but that it has fet 
fome one truth in the ftrongeft light, or 
carried fohne one virtue, before negledted, 
to its utmoft height, or loofcned fome 
obftinate and long- rooted prejudice. 
They anfwer their end ; they die away ; 
ethers fpring up, and take their place. 
So the purer part of the element, con- 
tinually drawn off from the mighty mafs 
of waters, forms rivers, which, running 
in various diredions, fertilize large coun- 
tries ; yet, always tending towards the 
ocean, every acceflion to their bulk or 
grandeur but precipitates their courfe, 
and baftens their re-union with the com- 
mon 
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mon refervoir from which they were 
feparated. 

In the mean time, the devout heart 
always finds affociates fuifable to its dif- 
pofidon, and the particular call of its 
. virtues ; while the continual flux and 
reflux of opinions prevents the aftivc 
principles from fl:agnating. There is an 
analogy betweefi things material and im- 
material. As, from fome late experi- 
ments in philofophy it has been found, 
that the procefs of vegetation refl:ores 
and purifies vitiated air; fo does that* 
'moral and political ferment which ac- 
companies the growth of new fefts, com- 
municate a kind of fpirit and elafticity 
neceflary to . the vigour and health of 
the foul, but foon loft amidft the cor* 
rupted breath of an indilcriminate mul- 
titude* 

Ther£ 
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There remains only to add, left the 
preceding view of Sefts and Eftablifli- 
ments ihould in any degree be mifap- 
prehcnded, that it has nothing to do 
with the truth of opinions, and relates 
only to the influence which the adven- 
titious circumftances attending them may 
have upon the manners and morals of 
their followers. It is therefore calculated 
to teach us candour, but not indifference. 
Large views of the moral polity of the 
world may ferve tq illgftrate the pro- 
vidence of God in his different dilpenfa- 
tions, but are not made to regulate our 
own individual conduft, which muft con- 
fcientioufly follow our own opinions and 
belief. Wc may fee much good in an 
Eftablifhment, the doftrines of which we 
cannot give our affent to. without vio- 
lating our integrity ; we may refpect the 
tendencies of a Sed, the tenets of which 
we utterly difapprove. We may think - 

praftices 



q€6 thoughts^ &c. 

prafticcs ufcful which wc cannot adopt 
without hypocriiy. We may think all 
religions beneficial^ and believe of one 
alone that it is true. 



FINIS. 
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